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Live Subjects in This Issue 
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den, producing fresh vegetables about three months in the 

year, is a mighty poor garden for the sensible farm family. 
If we will only try, we can have fresh vegetables twelve 
months in the year instead. Now is the time to plant the 
seeds for next winter’s garden 


Pes,» Now for Next Winter.—The common type of gar- 
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Common Sense for Tobacco Growers.—There is just about as 
much “horse sense” in this article by Mr. Moss as in any- 
thing yet written for tobacco farmers 


A Letter to Mr. Farmer.—Read this letter and let’s see if 
there are not many easy ways of increasing the comfort 
and happiness of farm wives and mothers that we haven’t 
yet put into practice—but will from now on Page 11 
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The Unnecessary Coat Suit.—Every woman likes to look 
“well turned out.” To dress becomingly and smartly, and 
at the same time economically, is an art highly to be desired. 
Mrs. Hutt makes some good suggestions for both girls and 
women eer re ocoes Page 18 


What Farmers Want to Know.—At this season of the year, 
there are many questions that the farmers want answered. 
Insects are destroying crops, grass and weeds are growing 
fast, vegetables must be planted, and much other work must 
be done quickly and economically. Professor Massey gives 
direct answers to timely questions. Reading his page will 
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How Farmers Make Extra Money.—“I don’t want to ask 
Husband for money now to buy flower seed or a shade for 
the kitchen window,” says the farm woman. Other farm 
Wives are getting these needed articles, and are not asking 
their husbands for a penny. Let them tell you how they 
are doing it “<tetses ae 
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Sufficient Milk for Farm Families.—Mr. Farmer, you have a rorererormmnnas 

problem to solve, and you have got to work it out in your ae 

own way to suit your particular conditions. Southern FARE ROSES—ARO FARM MOTHERS 

families must have milk cows to furnish that essential This is the month of roses, and tomorrow (May 14) is “Mothers’ Day.” These facts Spe 

food ilk especial pertinence to the beautiful photograph on this page and to Clarence Poe's 
—mi si Coocceecce Page ter to Mr. Farmer” on page 11. 
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T*Newest Goodrich Tire 
303% Clincher Fabric 


1O20 


also made in 30°3 : size 


The latest addition to the Goodrich 
list of tires. It completes the line. It 
enables your dealer to give you full 
service under the Goodrich name 
and trademark. 




















It is great news for every user of 30x 
3% clincher fabric tires. It is an 
opportunity to secure Goodrich 
quality — with the advantage of a 
ptice which speaks for itself. 


$10.90 will buy this Goodrich **55” 
—the new tire for the popular light 
cars. The splendid construction is 
made better yet by the thick anti-skid 
tread of scientific design, made of 
specially toughened rubber. 


Your dealer is ready to supply you. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio 
HOME OF THE SILVERTOWN CORD 



















Genuine Munson last Army work shoes« 
Formerly sold for $3.95. They surely 
area bargain and every man will want 
several pairs, so rush your order in. 
mus y POSTAGE They are just a big special to pot a 
thousands of new friends. Think o! 


Dnt end aS Penny Fic ants, rhen 


Only $1.97 for this Munson last Army wor’ 

preecit of beat pod — veal leather, waft and 9 pliable bed-bugs, cabbage 
et tt nm ject: 

Ran wanilag beater abncks pealeo seats cousnera; lantinen worms, potato bugs 


insoles and heels; seams double sewed to prevent ripping. 
Made on the Munson last which conforms to the foot and 
is the most_comfortable for work and every-day wear. 
And you don’t risk a single penny. 10% 
just like buying on approval. No money 
down; just pay the postman when the 
shoes arrive. Your money back at 
once if you don’t think them the biggest 
shoe bargain in the world teday. 
2 Order now. 


meeaer ll SSS a - =f Gordon Bates (. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


and many others Nota 
poison. 15c loaded metal 
guns, cheaply refilled from 
balk packages, 30c, 60c, 
$1.20 sizes at grocers 
end druggists. 

Hofstra Mfg. Co., Tulsa, Okla. 












NON-POISONOUS INSECTICIDE 























Our Health Talk 
Feeding the Baby in Warm Weather 


EEDING the baby should receive 

especial care during the warm 
months; the food should, of course, be 
pure and given in the right way. The 
feedings should be 
at regular intervals, 
by the clock >—Not 
every time the baby 
cries. It is best ’to 
ask the family doc- 
tor how often any 
particular baby 
should be fed. Ba- 
bies often get 
thirsty; plenty of 

DR. WASHBURN cool, boiled water 
given between meals will make the 
baby more comfortable and tend to 
keep him healthy. Never overload qa 
baby’s stomach by giving him more 
food than he should have at his regu- 
lar feeding. 

Mother’s milk is the normal food for 
small babies and there is nothing “just 
as good.” It is not safe to give very 
young babies cow’s milk. Ten bottle- 
fed babies die to one breast-fed baby; 
so mothers should always nurse their 
babies, if possible, until the baby js 
from six to nine months old. 








The “summer complaint” of the bow- 
els from which hundreds of babies die 
every year is usually caused by feeding 
babies dirty food. And milk is often 
the food which contains the _ bowel 
material from persons who are suffer- 
ing from diarrheal diseases; the germs 
in such milk will make the baby sick 
every time. 


Raise Some Sorghum Syrup This 
ear 


THIS nutritious, home-grown, and 
home-manufactured food has never 
been given the recognition it deserves. 
Every farm or at least cooperating 
groups of farms should produce ser- 
ghum syrup in sufficient quantity for 
home use with a surplus for sale. 

Sorghum syrup is a wholesome ar- 
ticle of diet and a good substitute for 
sugar in many ways. In_ cooking, 
baking, and in making preserves and 
jelly, it saves the sugar bill and gives 
a flavor considered by many to be su- 
perior to that of refined sugar. Pure 
syrup is especially a wholesome diet 
for children. 

Sorghum seed is superior feed for 
all farm animals, including poultry, 
and excellent and nutritious human 
food when ground into flour or meal. 


1 


The leaves cure into a good fodder 


and the stalks, after being crushed, 
may be used for dry feed lage, fuel, 
fertilizer, and in paper making. The 
strainings from the juice taken wile 


making syrup may be made into 4 
good vinegar. 

Sorghum grows well on any soil 
that will produce a good crop of corn. 
Harsh soils that are inclined to bake 
should be avoided and the seed should 


not be sowed until the ground 

warm. Good drainage is necessary. 
The seed should not be covered deep- 
er than half an inch Two to tour 


quarts of seed will plant an acre. The 
rows should be 3% feet wide with a 
stand of four to eight inches between 
the stalks in tring drill with stalks 
evenly spaced. In strong soil the seed 
may be planted in hills 10 to 17 inches 
apart with two to four stalks to the 
hill. 

The cultural treatment given corm 
is good tor sorghum, though mere 
care needs to be given sorghum 
through the first few weeks after 
planting. 

In the higher mountain sections of 
the South only the Amber varieties 
should be planted. This group ma- 
tures in from 75 to 100 days. In the 
Piedmont and upper Coastal Plain re- 
gion both the Orange and Amber va- 
rieties may be grown. In the lower 
Coastal Plains any variety will ma- 
ture, though the later varieties of t the 
Honey, Sumac, and Gooseneck groups 
give best results. The Orange group 
requires about 125 days for maturity, 
the Sumac 105 to 150, the Gooseneck 
120 to 135, and the Honey group 120 
to 140. In the lower Piedmont and 
in the Coastal Plain the Amber ‘an 
Orange grotips may be planted ane 
the harvest of small grain and ‘Wi 
mature if planted as late as June 
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Livestock and Dairy Problems | 


TAIT BUTLER, Editor 











Bermuda Grass for Grazing 


READER wishes to sow six acres 

to Bermuda grass and asks: “How 
many hogs and cows will it graze, how 
long will it last, how many pounds of 
seed will it take to sow the six acres 
and when should it be sowed?” 

Of course, the number of hogs and 
cows six acres will graze can be no 
more definitely stated than, “What is 
the size of a potato?” 

The better the stand the more graz- 
ing. The richer the soil and the more 
rainfall the more grazing that will be 
furnished. 

A good Bermuda pasture will graze 
one cow to the acre when the grass is 
doing well. That is, if the soil is rich 
and there is abundant rainfall from the 
middle of May to the cool weather and 
early frosts of fall. But on other soils 
and under other conditions it may take 
three acres to graze a cow, or it may 
take the whole six acres to graze one 
cow under still more unfavorable con- 
ditions. 

An acre of Bermuda pasture, if good, 
will furnish more grazing than a sow 
and her litter will consume during the 
summer. 

White clover, bur clover, and Dallis 
grass (Paspalum dilatatum) will give 
earlier and later pasture than Bermuda 
and should be sowed with it, or added 
to the pasture, on most soils. 

A Bermuda pasture is a permanent 
pasture and will last for year after 
year. As to the season, it comes from 
April 15 to May 15 according to lati- 
tude and lasts until cool weather or 
until frost. 

It is best to sow Bermuda seed from 
May 15 to July 1 when there is plenty 
of moisture and on a thoroughly-pre- 
pared seed bed, care being taken not 
to cover the seed too much. 


Four to six pounds of seed should be 
used per acre. 


A Penalty of Two Cents Per Pound 
on Peanut-fed Hogs 


“A RE hogs produced on peanuts as part 
of the ration and sold for two cents 
a pound less live weight, as profitable as 
hogs produced on corn?” 
_ There is little experimental data bear- 
ing directly on this question, but such 
lacts as we have seem to indicate that in 
the South hogs can be produced for at 
least two cents a pound less when pea- 
nuts, soy beans, etc., which are supposed 
to produce soft pork, form a large part 
of the ration, with only a small amount 
of corn, than when corn is the chief feed 
used. The reason is that peanuts pro- 
duce a pound of gain on a much smaller 
Weight of feed than does corn and are 
supplied the hogs at a much lower cost, 
ecause the hogs gather the peanuts 
themselves; while corn is much higher 
Priced and costs much more, because of 
the much lower yields per acre. The 
yields in the Southern states are on an 
average only about 60 per cent of aver- 
age Northern corn yields. 
_Of course, if corn-fed hogs sold for 
Six cents and peanut hogs for four cents, 
Corn would probably be the most eco- 
Nomical feed, but if corn-fed hogs sell 
tor 10 cents and peanut-fed hogs for 8 
cents, and a maximum of peanuts and a 
Minimum of corn is used, as should 
done in the South, the Southern pro- 
ucer who uses this method will proba- 
bly have more profit than if he used a 
Maximum of corn and receives the high- 
€r price. But by the use of peanuts with 


; minimum of corn to grow the hogs 
rem 75 pounds up to 175 pounds, and 
then corn 


and cottonseed meal to grow 





them up to 200 to 225 pounds, the South- 
ern producer will produce a better car- 
cass for home consumption than with 
corn in the usual way of feeding. The 
carcass of some of the hogs will be too 
soft, but the quality will be better. There 
will be more lean meat and the flavor and 
quality will be more satisfactory. 

For the production of market hogs, to 
be sold on the large markets to the 
packers, there is some question as to how 
largely the Southern hog producer can 
afford to depend on peanuts, but unless 
he can use some substitute for at least 
one-half the corn used by the Northern 
producers, which substitute must be 
cheaper than corn, he cannot compete 
with the Northern producer in growing 
market hogs. So long as the South pro- 
duces only 60 per cent as much corn per 
acre as the North, or so long as the 
South ships corn from the North and 
pays freight and other handling charges, 
which increases the price received by the 
corn grower as much as 50 or 60 per 
cent, the South cannot produce hogs 
chiefly on corn and compete with the 
Northern -hog belt—Corn Belt—farmer. 


He must use cheaper feeds than 
corn is to the Southern hog  pro- 
ducer and by the best methods which 
can be found produce the best car- 
cass with these cheaper feeds. If on 
these cheaper feeds he cannot produce 
a carcass which will be of good enough 
quality to make production profitable, 
he will be put out of the race in produc- 
ing market hogs. But he may still pro- 
duce hogs for home consumption, which 
as stated, will be of better quality for his 
purposes than can be produced on corn 
as generally used in the North. 

If the Southern farmer produces 30 
bushels of peanuts on an acre which will 
grow 300 pounds of hogs selling for 8 
cents a pound, he will receive $24. If he 
grows 20 bushels of corn on an acre 
which grows 225 pounds of hogs that sell 
for 10 cents, he gets $22.50. This is a 
fair comparison and shows that the 
Southern hog producer can use peanuts 
and sell his hogs for 8 cents a pound and 
produce hogs more economically than he 
can on corn and sell the hogs for 10 
cents a pound. 

But the problem up to the South is to 
produce hogs on cheaper feed than corn 
that will sell for as much as those pro- 
duced on corn. This problem is not yet 
solved. 


Save the Horse Manure 


UCH is said about the value of live< 
stock for maintaining soil fertility. 
Some even advocate the‘ keeping of 
livestock for the manure alone, ridicu- 
lous as this may appear to the think- 
ing man who gives it the slightest con- 
sideration. One good reason for the 
keeping of livestock is that they may 
supply the most satisfactory market 
for leguminous crops grown for soil 
improvement and for unsalable roughs 
age which would not otherwise be so 
economically disposed of. 

The most important single class of 
livestock in the South are our horses 
and mules. They consume most feed 
and the cost of feeding them is great- 
est. We have in our horses and mules 
a market or means for disposing of all 
the feed produced. In the aggregate 
the amount of feed consumed and its 
cost are large. In other words, we have 
a large amount of manure made 
from the feed consumed by our horses 
and mules, and yet the proportion of 
this manure, or the proportion of the 
fertilizer elements in the feed consum- 
ed by our work stock that ever gets 
back on the cultivated soils is so small 
as to be almost negligible. 


As many millions of dollars’ worth 


of feed are consumed by our work 
stock it follows that the manure made 
by these animals is worth millions, if 
it were returned to the cultivated 
fields. If the manure is worth one- 
third the value of the feed—and the 
old rule used to be that is was worth 
one-half the value of the feed—then 
surely the manure made by our horses 
and mules is worth more consideration 
than we give it. 

It would be interesting to know what 
part of the fertilizer elements in the 
manure made.by the horses and mules 
of the South ever gets back on the 
fields where the feed is grown. Prob- 
ably, not 10 per cent. This, of course, 
is merely a guess, but is probably 
above rather than below the fact. 


A ton of stable manure is worth from 
$3 to $5 as fertilizer values run and 
in increased crop yields may often be 
worth double these amounts. 

In stopping the leaks on the farm, 
stopping the waste of horse manure 
is worthy of some attention. 


Does a Mule Require Less Feed 


Than a Horse? 


Witt a mule do a given amount of 
work on less feed than a horse? 
The general impression is that he will, 
but the accuracy of this popular belief 
is doubtful. 

The mule will’ stand hardships and 
abuse better than a horse and he will 
stand heat better. He is less subject to 
disease, but does not resist disease as 
well when once seriously affected. 


The mule is also a more sensible 
feeder. He is less likely to eat too 
much and is less particular about what 
he eats, especially as to roughage. 

Because he stands neglect, abuse and 
heat better than the horse he is the 
best draft animal for the South, but it 
is doubtful if he will do more work on 
a given amount of feed when both are 
properly fed and handled, than will the 
horse. 


Cost of Raising Pigs 


EGINNING September 1, 1921, a 

record was kept by the Animal 
Husbandry Division of Clemson Col- 
lege on 15 litters of Duroc and Poland- 
China pigs to determine the cost of 
raising from farrowing to weaning, 
and it was found that the feed cost 
alone was $1.61 per pig, and that in- 
cluding the loss in weight of the dams 
the cost was $2.11 per pig. No labor 
was included in the figures. 

The sows were weighed directly af- 
ter farrowing and again when the pigs 
were weaned. The pigs were weaned 
and weighed at eight weeks of age. A 
record of all feeds given sows and pigs 
was kept. The sows received the fol- 
lowing mixture for about 10 days after 
farrowing: Shelled corn, 400 pounds; 
rice meal, 200; red dog flour, 150; 
wheat bran, 100; oats, 150; fish meal, 
100 pounds. After 10 days the same 
mixture was given except that 50 
pounds of oats was cut out. 

As soon as the pigs were old enough 
to eat they were fed the following 
mixture in a creep: Shelled corn, 150 
pounds; red dog flour, 75 pounds; fish 
meal, 25 pounds. : 

The feeds consumed by the sows 
cost $132.15 and by the pigs, $10.80, 
making a total feed cost of $142.95. The 
loss in weight of sows (562 pounds at 
$8 per hundred) would make the total 
cost, exclusive of any labor charge, 
$187.91. 

The 89 pigs averaged when weaned 
28.68 pounds each. If the loss in weight 
by sows is not considered, the feed cost 
alone of raising these pigs from far- 
rowing to weaning was $1.61. If the 
loss in weight of dams is charged 


against the pigs, the cost is brought up 
to $2.11 per pig. While $8 per hundred 


was the current price for hogs, it 
would not cost that much to replace 
the loss in weight, for if forage .crops 
of good Bermuda pasture were avail- 
able, such sows would make very rapid 
and cheap gains. 


It should be noted that these costs 
are based on what might be called dry- 
lot conditions, says W. D. Salmon, as- 
sistant Animal Husbandman, who con- 
ducted the experiments. The sows had 
the run of a large field containing some 
Bermuda but chiefly broomsedge, and 
it is probable that the main benefit de- 
rived from this range was exercise. 
The costs could probably be materially 
reduced on most farms by a good sys- 
tem of forage crops.—Clemson College 
Extension News. 


| VETERINARY PROBLEMS 
Heifer With Long Hoofs 


READER has “a heifer with hoofs 
so long that they are beginning to 
turn up.” 

The hoofs or toes of both cattle and 
horses sometimes grow too long. Long 
toes often result from “founder” both 
in horses and cattle. The weight of the 
animal is thrown most on tke heels in 
order to relieve the pressure on the walls 
and the toe does not wear enough to 
take care of the constant growth. 

Cows that are kept in a stable most of 
the time or even in a small lot, and do 
not do enough walking to keep the hoof 
worn down also develop long toes. 

In any animal which shows a tendency 
to develop long toes, the remedy is to 
pare or rasp the toes off. It is very im- 
portant in colts, young cattle and hogs, 
that the toes be kept the proper length 
and the bearing of the hoof level and 
even, if a properly shaped hoof, foot and 
lower leg is to be maintained. Pigs with 
long weak pasterns may be greatly im- 
proved by keeping the toes short. 

In the case of this heifer, the toes 
should be cut or rasped off as far as can 
be done without striking the “quick” or 
sensitive parts. The heels should not be 
rasped down, except in case one side is 
higher, when it should, of course, be 
leveled down a little. The rasping off 
the toes should be repeated every few 
weeks until the hoofs are brought to a 
proper shape. 


Copper Sulphate Treatment for 
Stomach Worms 


TH copper sulphate treatment for 
stomach worms should be given to 
sheep before turning on summer pas- 
ture. The treatment is as follows: 

Take 4 ounces of clear crystals of 
bluestone and crush them to a fine 
powder. Place the powder in a porce- 
lain-lined or enamel ware receptacle to 
prevent corrosion, and add sufficient 
boiling water to dissolve it. Then _add 
cold water to make the total quantity 
of water 2% gallons to obtain the 
proper strength for use. This solution 
should be kept in a wooden, earthen- 
ware, or other non-metalic receptacle. 
The dosage of the copper sulphate is as 
follows: 
For cattle— 

Calves—3% to 4 oz., 7 or 8 tablespoonfuls. 

Yearlings—6 oz., 12 tablespooniuls. 

Two year olds and above—12 to 16 0z., 24 to 32 

tablespoonfuls or 44 of a pint to 1 pint. 

For sheep:— 

Lambs, 3 mos, old—%4 oz., 1% tablespoonfuls. 

Lambs, 6 mos. old—1% oz., 3 tablespoonfuls. 

Sheep, 12 mos. old—2% oz.,5 tablespoonfuls. 

Sheep 18 mos. old—3 oz., 6 tablespoonfuls. 

Sheep, 24 mos. old and above—3% ounces, 7 

tablespoonfuls. 











The solution should be thoroughly 
mixed, and the doses carefully meas- 
used, and given in the form of a drench. 
It is better to measure with a gradu- 


ated glass than with a_ tablespoon. 
Stomach worm infestation in cattle 
and sheep -has caused considerable 


losses and is a very serious problem 
with many stock owners. 























What Farmers Want to Know 


By W. F. MASSEY 














Cantaloupes Dying 


I iM seeking some information about 
cantaloupes and watermelons dying. 
Please advise a preventive. 


Cantaloupes are subject to a rust or 


blight which can be prevented by 
spraying with Bordeaux mixture be- 
fore any disease appears. Watermelons 
re liable to the same bacterial wilt 
that kill tomatoes and the only preven- 
tive is planting in uninfected soil. 


Bats 


W’ 1RE arcativy troubled with bats 
in our home and are ata loss to 
kn w I 
bors say that they bring in bed bugs.” 


way but to 


what will destroy them. Neigh- 


1 know of no practicable 
make all parts of the tight 
against the bats. Bats destroy many 
insects, especially mosquitoes. You can 
probably get a copy of Farmers’ Bulle- 
tin No. 335 on bats from the Secretary 
of Agriculture in Washington. 


eaves 


Cucumber Beetles 
"PLEASE tell me what to use on my 
, t the bugs 
t as they 


oung cucumbers to preve 
from destroying them as fas 
start.” 

The little striped beetle known as 
Diabrotica vitata eats the plants as 
soon as they show above ground. To 
prevent their doing so, keep the plants 
dusted all over with any sort of fine 
dust-like flour, bone dust, or air-slaked 
lime and repeat if washed off. I use 
air-slaked lime with a little calcium ar- 
senate mixed with it and thus kill some. 
But they cannot eat plants kept dusty. 


Killing Johnson Gras 


‘| HAVE read what you so often have 
said about killing nut grass. Have 
you had any experience in killing John- 


, mee PY 
Suh Grassé 


No, I have never undertaken to ex- 
terminate Johnson grass. One of my 
old students, when connected with the 
Department of Agriculture, devised a 
plan for the eradication of Johnson 
grass, and published a bulletin on the 
subject. This was Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 279, and you can get a copy from 
the Department in Washington if still 
in print. 


Lima Beans 
WISH to plant some Wilson's Big 
Bush Lima beans after digging Irish 
potatoes in early June. Can I mature a 
crop?” 

{ never heard of any bush Lima bean 
called Wilson’s. There is a bush Lima 
bean called the Dreer and one of the 
same class called the Fordhook. These 
are both of the thick bean class or 
Potato Lima. They are grown to a 
considerable extent here for shipping 
green. The large white Lima seldom 
makes a good crop in the South. The 
Fordhook will mature a crop planted 
in early June. I know no Wilson bean 
and hence cannot say what it will do. 
Chere are growers here who plant the 
Fordhook every year and I suppose 
they find it pays. 


Honey Dew Cantaloupes 


‘| WISH to plant some Honey Dew 
melons and would like to have some 
information in regard to their culture.” 
There is no difference in the cultiva- 
tion of the Honey Dew and other can- 
taloupes. There are about 3,000 acres 
in this county planted to cantaloupes 
annually. About 100 acres perhaps will 
be Honey Dew. The main crop is the 
netted varieties of the Rocky Ford 
class, such as Pollocks and the Pearl 
Pink Meats. Our growers prepare the 
soil in January, lay off furrows five 
feet apart and put in new stable ma- 
nure and let lie till planting time, when 
they add some commercial fertilizer 
and-make the hills and plant or simply 
bed on the furrows and drill the seed 
on the heds, and thén thin out as de- 
sired. Some add a little nitrate of soda 
hills. The Honey Dew is 
later than the netted canta- 
The Pearl Pink Meats have 


around: the 
much 
loupes. 





better prices lately than 
the Pollocks which are the earliest. 
Owing to the high price of New York 
manure lately, many growers are using 
the dried sheep manure. [| will try it 
this year. 


been bringing 


° P 
Irrigating Celery 

] HAVE a littie farm near the city that 

absorbs my spare cash. I am fond 
of celery. I have the Skinner overhead 
irrigation on two acres and also help by 
letting water from hydrants run down 
the rows. Could I not put down earthen 
drain pipes under the trench where I 
plant celery and run water to the roots 

F the plants?” 

Of course you could but it would cost 
a good deal more than soaking over- 
head. Then celery growers stopped 
planting in trenches many years ago 
The best method of planting celery in 
the Middle and Upper South is the 
Baltimore bed method of growing it in 
six-foot beds. I publish this system an- 
nually in The Progressive Farmer 
about the last of July. In your sec- 
tion early August is time enough for 
setting the plants. 


A Doubtful Fertilizer 

HAVE bought two tons of two fer- 

tilizers from the manufacturer who 
says, ‘Our bone meal is a 3-22-48 and the 
tankage is 614 to 7-20-40/ I had the two 
mixed. I supposed that the figures were 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and carbonate 
of lime. I would like to add enough 
potash to make 5 per cent. Jill you 
advise?” 

I would be glad to help you if I knew 
what the figures meant. It strikes me 
that it is one of the new fangled mix- 
tures the bulk of which is lime car- 
bonate. I take no stock in fertilizer 

uxture of lime and organic nitrogen. 
in fact, I do not advise lime carbonate 
as a fertilizer. Lime of course is im- 
portant and should be used as a re- 
agent and in far larger amounts that 
you would get in a fertilizer mixture. 
If you will send me printed matter of 
the company selling these compounds, 
1 will be glad to give you an opinion. 
Two hundred pounds in a ton of the 
sulphate of potash would be 5 per cent. 


Clover and Sweet Potatoes 


“THE dry weather prevented sowing 

crimson clover last fall. Will it do 
to sow it this spring? Is the Porto Rico 
sweet potato better than the Nancy Hall? 
Farmers here say that it is necessary to 
twist up sweet potato vines at last culti- 


vation, Is this true?” 


It would be a waste of seed to sow 
crimson clover in the spring. The Porto 
Rico makes a prettier potato than the 
Nancy Hall, but as to the quality, there 
is little difference. Porto Rico may 
make a better crop. Let the sweet po- 
tato vines alone. This county produces 
about 4,000,000 bushels and our grow- 
ers make as fine crops as are made 
anywhere. But no one ever disturbs 
the vines. 


Making Soil Poor With Peas 


“| HAVE seen a statement that a crop 

of cowpea hay removes from the soil 
8&5 per cent of the plant food of the crop 
as the stubble and roots contain only 15 
per cent. Is this correct?” 

This is not far from exactly correct. 
But you can feed that hay and recover 
90 per cent of the plant food value in 
the droppings, and this manure returned 
to the land which grew the pea hay will 
maintain and improve the fertility of the 
soil as well as if the whole crop was re- 
turned directly to the soil. But carrying 
off the hay and returning nothing to the 
soil will certainly tend to soil exhaustion. 
It is not the mere growing of the le- 
gumes which helps the soil. It is the 
growing and using of the crop either as 
green manure direct or by getting the 
feeding value first and returning the 
manure made to the soil. You can sow 
peas year after year on a piece of land 
and remove the hay till the land will 
get so poor it will hardly sprout the peas. 
No crop will improve. the soil if it is an- 
nually removed from the soil and no re- 





turn made, and I know of no crop that 
will do this faster than peas as they draw 
heavily on the phosphates and potash in 
the soil. 


White Clover 


P SEND Spec imen of a valuable clover 

which has appeared in my pasture. 
What is it? Some sort of rust has ap- 
peared mt the leaves. Please tell me 
what to do.” 

The plant is Trifolium repens, the 
common white clover. You are right 
in considering it valuable. The leaves 
were pulverized and I could not say 
what “ails” the plants. The best I can 
suggest is to cover the pasture with a 
ton of ground limestone. This will cer- 
tainly help the clover and will not 
harden on the surface as burnt lime 
will. 


Worms on Cabbage 


“DLEASE tell me if it is safe to use 
Paris green to destroy worms on 
cabbage.” 

Yes, it is perfectly safe. The cabbage 
head grows from the inner bud and in- 
creases from the inside, hence the pois- 
on does not get into the head. But Paris 
green is more apt to damage the plant 
than other arsenates. I use calcium ar- 
senate mixed with air-slaked lime and 
blow it on the plants with a little bel- 
lows made for the purpose. 


Basic Slag vs. Acid Phosphate 


‘| AM offered basic lime phosphate con- 
taining 13 per cent phosphoric acid 
and 31 per cent lime. I can buy acid 
phosphate for $18 a ton. Which would 
be the best?” - 

The commercial value would perhaps 
favor the basic slag meal. Agricul- 
turally the acid phosphate will give the 
quicker returns since the phosphoric 
acid in the basic slag is largely of 
the insoluble and unavailable charac- 
ter. As an investment for the future, 
the basic slag will pay. 


Abruzzi Rye 


“T WILL have a crop of Abrussi rye, 
and wish to know how to prevent the 

bugs from eating it so that I can keep it 

during the summer for fall sowing.” 


The rye must be put in bins or boxes 
that can be closed up tight. Then when 
the little weevils appear, get some car- 
bon disulphide and pour in a pan and 
set on top of the grain and close up. 
One pint will be enough for 100 bush- 
els. It evaporates rapidly and the 
fumes sink through the grain and de- 
stroy all life in it. When all has 
evaporated open up and air. Use the 
stuff away from fire and animals. Tre 
fumes will explode quicker than gaso- 
line. You can get it at any drug store. 


Mushrooms 


‘T WISH to know more about mush- 
room culture, what kind, how to 
grow, and where to market?” 

To grow mushrooms for market you 
will need a dark building or cellar 
where an average temperature of 50 to 
55 can be maintained at all times and 
an unending supply of fresh horse 
dung free from litter. Then you will 
need the “Know How,” and I never 
knew anyone to succeed in growing 
mushrooms from the most careful di- 
rections the first trial. If you perse- 
vere, you can drop into it almost un 
consciously. The manure is to be piled 
and heated and turned and reheated 
and then packed in beds about 20 
inches deep, rammed down tight. Then 
set a thermometer in the bed and 
watch the heat rise and then begin to 
go down and when it has fallen to 85 
you can break up a brick of the dried 
spawn and insert the pieces all over 
the bed. Watch the bed till you see a 
fine spider-web growth running through 
the manure. Then cover the bed with 
fine garden loam two inches, and cover 
with straw. If everything goes right 
the mushrooms will appear in about 
four weeks and will run nearly six 
weeks if they are daily pulled. The 
only variety usually cultivated is Aga- 
ricus Campestris. The spawn, dried in 
bricks of cow dung, is sold by seeds- 
men. As to market, it must be close by 
as they do not ship well. Anyone ad- 
vertising big stories about the profit 
you can make in growing mushrooms 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


is a fraud. They will tell you about 
$1 a pound. The fact is that if you are 
skilful and grow good crops and havea 
nearby market, you will be lucky Yo 
average 25 cents a pound. The men 
who advertise, for people to grow 
mushrooms are only after selling the 
spawn at about three prices. 


Sphagnum Moss 


ERE can I get the Sphagnum moss 
used in packing plants?” 


About all the Sphagnum on the market 
comes from the New Jersey swamps, 
since that is the principal place where it 
s collected for sale. Any of the leading 
seedsmen in the Northern cities will sup- 
ply you. The collectors usually sell it in 
bales of five barrels each. 


Chickweed on Lawn 


‘T HAVE a beautiful sod of blite grass 

on my lawn, but the chickweed has 
gotten so thick that I fear it will smother 
the gfass. What will kill it?” 

Make a saturated solution of iron sul- 
phate and sprinkle the chickweed with it. 
You have probably been using manure on 
the grass. This should never be used on 
a lawn, as it will surely bring in the 
chickweed. Use raw bone meal on the 
lawn. 


Oiled Cotton 

pitas give 
ylass cloth.” 

Get three pints of raw linseed oil, one 
ounce of acetate of lead, and four ounces 
of rosin. Rub up the acetate with a little 
of the oil and then put all together in 
an iron pot over a slow fire. When melt- 
ed and well mixed, stretch the cotton 


smooth and apply the mixture with a 
broad brush. It will be ready in 25 hours. 


me recipe for making 


Velvet Beans 


‘]T HAVE some land which was in corn 
last year. I wish to build it up. Wiill 
velvet beans turned under do well?” 


Velvet beans will make a great mass to 
turn under in August, and to be limed, and 
the lime harrowed in and crimson clover 
sowed for winter cover. But I hardly 
believe that any velvet bean will mature 
seed in your section. The Osceola velvet 
bean will probably be the best. It makes 
an enormous growth here in southeast 
Maryland but fails to ripen seed. 


Growing Dill 
“DLEASE tell me how to grow dill.” 


The seeds of dill soon lose their 
germinating power if long kept dry. 
You can sow the seed in the late fall as 
soon as ripe and they will germinate im 
the spring. Get seed in early spring 
from a first-class seedsman and sow 
them at once. The leaves are often used 
in pickles, but it is best to use the head 
of seed as soon as of full size. Thin the 
plants to 20 inches apart. 


What Is Cane? 
‘WYRAT plant produces the canc used 


in making cane-seated chairs? We 
have our native cane in the swamps, but 
it has short joints.” 

The cane used in chair seats is the 
smooth outer bark of a palm which does 
not make a tree but a climbing plant that 
climbs over other trees by means Of 
hooked growths on the under side of the 
leaves. It makes a wiry stem over 1 
feet long. The shiny outer bark is strip- 
ped and used as chair bottoms, and the 
inner part is also made into strips and 
used for making baskets and summer 
furniture. The botanic4l name is Cala- 


mus rotang and it is commonly calle 


rattan. 
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Slaughter Bidg. 
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the Sample 


A good sample means a good 
price, and profit. A poor sam- 
ple means a low price and 

Take your cot- 









money lost. 
ton toa 


Munger 


System 
Outfit 


and you'll be sure to get the 
best sample possible. MUN- 
GER SYSTEM outfits have 
always led as sample makers. 
There’s one near you. 


Take Your Cotton There 


CONTINENTAL 
GIN COMPANY 


Sale Offices: 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Atlanta, Ga. Charlotte, N. C. 
Dallas, Tex. Memphis, Tenn. 
















































This 6-Piece 
Work Outfit 
2 Pairs Overalls 
2 Shirts 
2 Pairs Sox 


ALL 6 PIECES 
Only x 98 


2 OVERALLS -- made of 
heavy denim, double stitch- 
ed and reinforced. Sizes 32 
to 44 waist measure. 

SHIRTS -- well made of 
heavy blue chambray. 
Breast pockets, attached 
collar and reinforced shoul- 
ders. Sizes 14 to 17. 

2 SOX -- made of pure cot- 
ton yarn. Seamless heel and 
toe. Sizes 9 to 


‘SEND 


























Just pay 
il when packag 
comes. Examine it earefully. 
If you haven’t the biggest 
bargain you ever saw re- 
rn it to us and get 
your money back, 


0 state sizes wanted. Order Now by No. C67 
HOWARD-LUX CO., DEPT. 16 ry too °. 
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Aaron Sapiro, Pilot for Codperative 
Marketing 
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ARON SAPIRO, famous all over 

the United States as the counsel 
and guide of numerous successful Cali- 
fornia coOperative marketing organi- 
zations, and a pioneer in cooperative 
marketing work in the South, reports 
himself as greatly pleased with the 
outlook for codéperative marketing of 
cotton. On this point he says: 


“The state associations formed on 
the ‘Oklahoma Plan’ and working in 
coéperation with one another in the 
great national federation, the Ameri- 


five years time be the controlling fac- 
tor in the cotton markets of the world. 


“The average annual income of the 
cotton farmer of the South during the 
past ten years has been $400. 
erage income of the carpenter has been 
$1,100. The carpenter was entitled to 
this, but he couldn’t get it without or- 
ganization. The cotton grower is enti- 
tled to a living income, to a modern 
home with modern conveniences, run- 
ning water, electric lights—but he isn’t 
going to get it without organization 
The cotton farmer should have the in- 
come to build and support 


things that go to make up a prosperous 
and happy community. He should not 
permit his wife and children to slave 
in the cotton fields. His children are 
entitled to the best school advantages. 
But it is only through organization 
along sane, businesslike lines in the 
marketing of his crop that the cotton 


ment address at the North 
State College of Agriculture and Engi- 
neering, on Monday night, May 29, and 
will no doubt attract hundreds of rep- 
resentative farmers and others inter- 
ested in farm problems from all over 
North Carolina. He has also given 
special attention to the problems con- 
fronting the peanut growers of Vir- 
ginia and eastern North Carolina and 
has just arranged to make addresses to 
peanut growers at the following times 
and places: Ahoskie, N. C., May 20; 
Tarboro, N. C., May 23; and Suffolk, 
Va., May 24. 


Bureau of Census Report on Con- 
sumption of Cotton 


HE Bureau of Census has announced 
that the consumption of cotton by 
American mills during March amount- 
ed to 518,450 bales as compared to 
473,073 bales in February and 438,218 
bales in March, 1921. The total Ameri- 


can mill takings from August 1 to 
April 14 amounts to 4,811,503 bales, 
while exports for the same _ period 
reached 4,468,956 bales, making a 
total of 9,280,459 bales which have 
been purchased by the mills. In 
other words the 1921 crop is gone, 


along with over a million bales of the 
carry-over, and there still remain three 
and one-half months before the cotton 
year is out. By the time the new crop 


begins to reach the market it would 





| FOLKS WORTH KNOWING | 


can Cotton Growers’ Exchange, will in | 


The av- | 


hardsur- | 
faced roads, good schools and all the | 


farmer can hope to attain these things.” | 
Mr. Sapiro will make the commence- | 
Carolina | 





seem that good cotton will be scarce. 
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Length of ditch 350£¢ 
be pagar 
Average width 44 ft 
Total cost *4890 






Reclaiming Thirty Acres 
for $1.63 Per Acre 


Thirty acres of land near Cuthbert, 
Tenn. were drained at a total cost of 
$48.90. Hercules Dynamite dug the 
ditch—350 feet long, 3% feet deep, 
414 feet average width. 


You can drain your swamp land easily 
with Hercules Dynamite. Write for 
“Land Development’’, a 75-page 
book that explains clearly the way to 
ditch, stump, plant trees, and blast 
boulders with dynamite. It is pro- 
fusely illustrated with photographs 
and diagrams. You will find many 
suggestions in it that will help you 
in preparing your idle land for culti- 


vation. 
Send for ition 
is Beak 
oe HERCULES POWDER CO. 
1s free. 
Chattanooga, ae 
Birmingham, cas. 
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WARNING! 


Say ‘‘Bayer’’ when you buy Aspirin. 


Unless you see the name ‘‘Bayer’’ on tablets, you are 
not getting genuine Aspirin prescribed by physicians 
over 22 years and proved safe by millions for 


Colds Headache Rheumatism 
Toothache Neuralgia Neuritis 
Earache Lumbago Pain, Pain 


Accept only ‘“‘Bayer’’ package which contains proper directions. 


Handy “Bayer” boxes of 12 tablets—Also bottles of 24 and 100—Druggists. 
Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 


















“More Money From Farm- 
ing in 1922!” 








Sufficient Milk for Farm 


Families 


HE first and most important dairy 
T probiem of the South is not to 

build creameries, to increase the 
number of purebred dairy cattle, nor 
to increase the sale of milk, cream and 
butter. 

The first and most important dairy 
problem of the South is one which in- 
volves self-preservation. It is the prob- 
lem of so increasing and distributing 
dairy cows that every farm family, or 
the largest possible number of our 
farm families shall be guaranteed an 
ample supply of milk. 

Milk is not only absolutely essential 
to the growth of the young human, but 
it is also a most excellent and econom- 
ical food for all, regardless of age or 
condition. 

Southern Cowless Farms 

UCH publicity has been given re- 
cently to estimates of the recent 
United States Census showing the 
number of so-called “cowless” farms 
in the Southern states. The proportion 
of Southern farms reported as having 
no cows is simply appalling. Taking 
three Southern states at random as 
typical of the conditions throughout 
the’ whole South, it is shown that in 
North Carolina 39.3 per cent, in Geor- 
gia 37.2 per cent and in Mississippi 41.6 
per cent of all the farms are “cowless,” 
or without a cow of any sort. With this 
condition existing the problem is to get 
cows, any sort of milk cows, to supply 
the milk which alone can save our pop- 

ulation from deterioration. 

Of course, purebred dairy cattle, 
creameries and dairying as a source of 
farm revenue will aid in extending or 
making more general the use of milk 
on the farms of the South, but the 
problem to which we must devote our 
first efforts and the desirable end of 
all such efforts is to supply the needs 
of the present and coming generations 
with milk for their proper develop- 
ment. 

Some have sought to discredit the 
census estimates of the number of 
cowless farms, by stating that the fig- 
ures are inaccurate, in that in the cen- 
sus report, what is really only one 
large farm, with say, 20 Negro tenant 
families living on it, is counted as 20 
farms. There may be some difference 
of opinion as to what constitutes a 
“farm,” but nevertheless, the census 
report shows the number of “farm 
families” and it matters not whether 
these be black or white, the fact that 
35 to 45 per cent of farm families are 
without a milk cow is a serious defici- 
ency and the results cannot fail to be 
serious. 


Milk Necessary for Improved Living 
Conditions 


VERY farm family must have an 

ample supply of milk as the first 
and most important necessity for start- 
ing the improvement of living condi- 
tions on the farms of the South. 

The aim of “A milk cow for every 
farm family,” must therefore, be the 
starting point for all effort to improve 
tural living conditions in the South. 
The foundation of agriculture is the 
farmer and unless he is properly fed 
and reared, all progress is hampered. 
No family, black or white, can be pro- 
perly fed and reared without milk. To 
talk of a substantial development of 
the agriculture of the South while 35 to 
45 per cent of our “farm families” are 
without a milk cow and an ample sup- 
ply of milk is plain nonsense. 

Milk as a Food 

ERHAPS the most generally recog- 

nized authority on the value of milk 
as a food is Dr. E. V. MeCollum_ of 
johns Hopkins University. He says: 
“Milk is our greatest. protective food. 
and its use, must’ be increased— 
«No family has the right to pur- 


a ayi 


chase (or use) any meat until each 
member has at least a pint of milk 
daily. Milk is just as necessary for 


the maintenance of health in the adult 
as in the young.” 

Bulletin No. 215, Connecticut Experi- 
ment Station says: “Milk is a cheaper 
form of food at 16 cents a quart than 
either beef at 35 cents a pound or 
eggs at 35 cents a dozen.” 

But make no mistake. Southern 
“farm families” should not eat less 
beef, nor less eggs; but they should 
eat more milk, and more beef and eggs. 

More milk must be used, because: It 
is the only food that will supply the 
needs of growing children. It is easily 
digested. It is a bone and muscle 
builder. It is a cheap animal food. It 
can be taken in a variety of ways. 

How it can be used: As a nourish- 
ing drink, in soups, in gravies and 
sauces, in desserts, with breakfast 
foods, in breads, and in general cook- 
ing. 

The foregoing are facts, proved be- 
yond question. The problem of agri- 
cultural, social, and home economics 
workers is to bring every farm family 
in the South to such an appreciation of 
their importance that not one farm 
family will think of getting along with- 
out a milk cow. 

The necessity for a milk cow for ev- 
ery farm family may be granted. It 
may also be conceded that cheaper 
food cannot be supplied the farm fami- 
ly, high or low, black or white; but 
even then the difficulties in the way of 
supplying milk to every farm family 
are not solved. That is merely the first 
step. The next step is to convince the 
landlord that it is “practicable” to al- 
low every farm family to have the 
milk of at least one cow and to so im- 
press the tenant with his need of milk 
for his family that he will not live or 
work without it. 


A Milk Cow for Each Farm Family 


ANDLORDS now think it impracti- 
cable and tenants think it unneces- 
ary. "When tenants are convinced that 
it is necessary, landlords will devise 
some practicable way of supplying the 
need. 

It need not be denied that there are 
many difficulties in the way of supply- 
ing every farm family in the South 
with the milk of at least one cow. The 
greatest difficulty, however, is the lack 
of a “will” to do it. The impracticable 
often becomes quickly practicable 
when the necessity is made sufficiently 
urgent. The supplying of every farm 
family with milk will remain imprac- 
ticable until each landowner appre- 
ciates the fact that mil is the best and 
cheapest food and until every tenant 
refuses to live without it. So long as 
“farm families” are willing to live 
without milk there will be cowless 
farms and the supplying of milk -to 
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FIRST PRIZE SHORTHORN STEER HERD, FT. WORTH 


The day of the scrub is rapidly passing. It 
ers that purebreds finish-out better and 





at a more economical cost than scrubs. 





FAT STOCK SHOW, 


is practically general knowledge among farm- 


1922 


Business 


methods demand a profit from livestock production, 


each tenant family will be regarded as 
impracticable by many landlords. If it 
is to the interest of every citizen of the 
South that every child shall have the 
one food necessary to its best develop- 
ment, that every farm worker be 
strong and healthy and that the most 
economical food be supplied to all, and 
this becomes once fully realized, then 
the problem will be solved. 

But how is it to be done? We can- 
not state. The problem is quite a dif- 
ferent one on different farms. On one 
farm the greatest obstacle is the lack 
of desire of the farm family for milk, 
en another it is a lack of money to 
supply the cows, on others the questions 
of pasturage, winter feed, housing, etc., 
are the difficulties. The farm of four 
or five hundred acres, with 20 to 25 
families scattered over distant parts of 
the farm, has no simple task in solving 
the placing of a milk cow at the ser- 
vice of each family. On the other hand, 
the small farm, with only one or two, 
or even five or six families, can usually 
easily solve the problem of handling 
the cows, but here the question of 
finance, or getting the cows, may prove 
the greatest obstacle. It is a problem 
which must be solved on every farm 
and by every family according to their 
conditions, but the problem must be 
solved. If milk is our best and cheap- 
est food, and it is, beyond question, 
then every farmer in the South can 
“make more money in 1922” by supply- 
ing his family with all the milk they 
should have—at least a quart a day for 
every growing child and not less than 
a pint a day for every adult. 

They won’t drink it. They don’t have 
to. They can take it without knowing 
it, in soups, custards, breads, gravies 
and many other ways to which they 
will not object. 


The Dairy Crop Never Fails 


POURTESN years ago, I bought the 
160 acres of land that I now live on, 
Tt was considered by all my neighbors to 
be a poor hillside farm.- There were no 
improvements except a wire fence. 

paid $1,000 cash and the remaining 
$1,000 at 8 per cent interest to be paid 
on or before five years. I fought the 
battle bravely for about four years. 
One year I could not pay my interest 


of $80. 





HE growing of an ample supply 

of feedstuffs should be first in 

the farmers’ minds. Plant corn, 
sorghum, soy beans, peanuts, early 
cowpeas, and Sudan grass. 

2. Save some clover seed. Leave 
a patch of bur clover for seed to 
sow this fall. The best part of the 
crimson clover may be saved and 
the seed stripped when ripe and 
then the stems turned under. 


3. Are you on schedule time with 
the spraying? Look up your “Ref- 
erence Special” and see what is ‘to 
be done now. 





THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: THINGS TO DO THIS 
WEEK AND NEXT 


4. If you did not bed any sweet 
potatoes, don’t wait too long to or- 
der slips. Buy only certified plants 
that are free from diseases and set 
them out on uninfected soil. 

5. The planting of soy bean seed 
two years old or older may cause 
the loss of a stand. They lose some 
of their germinating vitality after 
one year; therefore, make tests be- 
fore planting old seed. 

6. Livestock need attention. Salt 
the cattle on pasture and have a 
grazing crop ready to turn the pigs 
on when they are weaned. Right- 
fitting collars won’t make the mules’ 
shoulders ‘sore. 








I realized there would have to be 
something done to get on better terms 
with my banker and creditors. I de- 
cided the one-crop system or one pay- 
day in 12 months would not do to stay 
with, 

My wife and I decided to try dairy 
farming. I bought four Jersey heifers, 
They proved to be good milkers, giving 
a high butterfat test. To sell the but- 
ter was our desire. We could do this 
and not interfere with the farm work. 
My wife seemed to have a knack at 
making a good grade of butter. I had 
some butter papers printed and gave 
the farm the name “Silver Mound 
Dairy Farm.” In this way, we built 
up a trade for this particular brand of 
butter. 

Today we own 430 acres of land, do 
not owe a dollar to any man, have a 
nine-room house with one room 14 by 
14, (the milk department). We have an 
an electric lighting system to light our 
home, pull the cream separator, the 
churn, the ironing and the washing ma- 
chine. The dairy cow, the brood sow and 
the cackling hen make a good combina- 
tion on the farm. The dairy cow comes 
first with me. I believe she is the most 
efficient money-maker on the farm. 

No mistake will be made in getting 
a few good dairy cows—the cows that 
suit your fancy. I milk the best Jersey 
cows I can get. 

My advice is not to jump- into the 
dairy business too heavy to start with, 
for fear you may chill your confidence 
and get disgusted with the dairy cow 
before you learn how to handle her 
for best results. She will start you up 
the progressive ladder, and step by 
step you will soon stick your head 
above asking your banker to lend you 
any money or asking your dealers to 
credit you for anything. In the dairy 
farming you have a pay-day 365 days 
in the year, and for the nine years | 
have been in the business this crop has 
never failed me. 


W. C. WILLIAMS. 
Family Vegetable and Fruit Budget 


VERY family should plan carefully 

for plenty of vegetables and fruit 
in the bill of fare the year round, say 
the food and nutrition specialists at the 
University of Nebraska Agricultural 
College. Such provision will not only 
promote healthier growth in children 
but will also keep every member of the 
family in better health and eliminate 
much of the need for medicines and 
medical attention. Each person should 
have some vegetable (other than pota- 
toes and dry beans) twice daily or 
fourteen times a week and some kind 
of fruit just as often. One raw vege- 
table or fruit each day is also advised. 
At least twice a week the fruit should 
be oranges or tomatoes, and the vege- 
table should be some kind of greens. In 
order to provide this balance the year 
round, families that grow at home all 
or any part of their vegetables and 
fruits should plan their planting tor 
storage and canning accordingly. The 
stored vegetables will naturally be 
used more freely during the fall andi 
early winter months, then the canned, 
vegetables will fill the gap until fresh- 
| vegetables are.again available. ei 
—News Item 
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Garden and Orchard 


By C. L. NEWMAN 








Succession Suggestions for the 
Twelve-months Garden 


COMMON neglect in the home 
A garden is the failure to keep up 
the supply of the different kinds of 
vegetables by planting a_ succession. 
We need (1) a suc- 
cession of different 
kinds and (2) of the 
same kind by mak- 
ing two or more 
sowings of one veg- 
etable. As soon as 
one sowing has 
served its purpose, 
the land should be 
wi prepared and sow- 
MR. NEWMAN ed again. If this is 
not done, the land will be idle and we 
lose the advantages of its. use. Be- 
sides, insects, diseases and weeds will 
find conditions congenial for growth 
and multiplication. 

Among the vegetables that pass edi- 
ble maturity at this time of the year 
in the year-round garden are beets, 
carrots, English peas, Irish potato, 
kale, lettuce, mustard, onion, potato, 
salsify, spinach, radish, turnip, etc., 
planted last year or in the late winter. 
With the exception of parsnip and sal- 
sify, successive plantings of these 
should have been made before now for 
spring use. As soon as any one of 
these has served its purpose, the plants 
should be destroyed and the ground 
prepared, fertilized and planted again. 

Idle land deteriorates and much mis- 
chief may be done on it and by it; it 
is a breeding place for weeds, diseases 
and insects. Keep alkthe garden work- 
ing all the time. 

Succession of kinds due to be planted 
now may be had by sowing early, med- 
ium and late varieties of a kind and by 
sowing the same varieties of a kind at 
intervals. The two more important 
ones are snap beans and corn. For a 
continuous supply of these, plant your 
favorite varieties at intervals of about 
three weeks. Lettuce and cabbage 
may also be planted if one desires 
these vegetables in the summer. Oth- 
ers that should be sowed now for suc- 
cession and for later use are carrot, 
eggplant, pepper, squash, tomato, 
melons and cucumber. Sowings of 
these made in late May or in June will 
be coming in when the earlier crops 
are running short or failing entirely. 


Plant Now for Next Winter 

EXT winter’s garden should be 

started now and here are some per- 
tinent suggestions : 

Celery seed may be sowed from now 
to June for the fall and winter crops. 
Get the seed bed ready several weeks 
ahead, and work it often to induce all 
weed seeds to germinate before the 
seed are sowed. Manure and fertilize 
heavily and make preparation for shad- 
ing and watering the bed. 

Cabbare seed for the fall crop 
Should be sowed now an@ the plants 
set in June. For the winter cabbage 
crop, sow the seed in June or early 
July and set in August. 

Collard seeds are too often sowed too 
early. May and June are the best 
months for sowing them. They are less 
trouble than when started very early 
and make better collards. 

Onion seed for sets to be put out 
this fall should be sowed in May. Sow 
thickly in drills about a foot apart. 
Leave the young plants thick in the 
drill, otherwise the sets may be too 
large for best results as sets. 

Parsnips should be planted in April 
and May for the winter crop though 
they nay be planted as late as June. 
It is easier to get a stand from early 
planting . 

Butter beans and okra are prolific, 
easily grown and while classed as sum- 
Mer vegetables nevertheless they are 
equally desirable when preserved for 
Wiiter use. Butter beans may be 
Canned or stored as dry beans. Okra 
May be canned, dried or preserved in 
brine. These are two of the most | 
drouth-resistant vegetables of the | 
Southern garden and 100 feet of row of 
each will supply the family needs 
through the summer and produce a 
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The nearest Exide Service 
Station has a battery the 
right size for your car. If 
your present battery needs 
repairs, no matter what 

T . make it is, it will be re- 
sieh tapestries paired skilfully and reason- 
ably. If not in your 
telephone book, please write us for the address. 


BATTERIES 





THE LONG-LIFK BATTERY FOR YOUR CAR 


The impulse to fly 


The propeller revolves and, like a liberated 
bird, an airplane soars into space. The spark 
of ignition comes from an Exide Battery dsed 
in so many of our airplanes. 


Not only in the air, but on land and sea and . 
under the sea, Exide Batteries play an active 
part in the affairs of men. They propel sub- 
marines when beneath the surface; they run 
the locomotives used in mines; and on the 
land Exide Batteries drive street vehicles, sup- 
ply the current for the telephone system, oper- 
ate fire alarms and railway signals, and fill 
many other vital needs, 


In building rugged batteries for farm light 
and power plants experience counts heavily. 
A great majority of all such plants are equipped 
with Exide Batteries. 


Many a farmer learns of Exide’s dependable 
power through the battery in his car. Atd he 
learns that the Exide saves him money because 
it does not get out of repair and because it ovt- 
lasts other batteries. Do not put up with bat- 
tery troubles when there is an Exide made for 
your car, 


The Electric Storage Battery Co. 
Philadelphia 


Service Stations Everywhere 
Branches in Seventeen Cities 














Surplus for the: winter. 








GRY || SEED— Order Now —SEED 






Big drop in fence prices— . i 
i i i ‘ Red Clover, $11 bushel. Alsike, $9.50. Alfalfa J 4 , 
Sree prepals. hyo CUT PRICE $6.50. Sudan, $2. Timothy, use. * Grimm Alfal- ‘ a3: iS 63. 3593 fora eaere a 
CATALOG) fa, $25. Sweet Clover, $5. | Blue Grass, $30 100 i , 
Red Top, $20. Orchard Grass, $20. Sacks free oe Eels, Mink and Muskrats in 
We atlow a discount of 5 per cent on 3 ful! bag atch Fish large numbers SURLE—with 
orders, and 10 per cent on 10 full bag orders bd] 


M. C. MEIER, 





Order right from this ad. or write for samples; but : § i ’ . 
get your order in now before another advance, and tatches them like a fly-trap catches flies. Allsizes. Write 
while we can make prompt shipment 





“ur new, folding, ralvanized 

STEEL ‘WIRE TRAP. It 
for descriptive price list, and free booklet on best bait ever 

SALINA, KANSAS. | discovered for attracting all «inds of fish. ats wan 

| WALTON SUPPLY CO., K-28, St. uis, Mo. 




































—with DU PONT 
Dynamite. Save 
money by using 
the latest, 
cheapest ditch- 
ing methods— 













































































Driving the Holes 


LAY OUT the course of the ditch according to 
the general slope of the land. Next, fire one 

or two test shots to ascertain the best depth and 

spacing of the holes to contain the dynamite. 


For ditches up to three and a half feet deep, the 
holes should be about 24 to 30 inches in depth and 
18 to 24 inches apart. If the ditch is to be wider 
than eight feet, make two parallel rows of holes, 
thirty inches between rows. 


The manner of driving these holes depends 
largely on the nature of the ground. If the soil is 
Swampy, use an ordinary tamping rod. If the 
ground is hard the best tool is a sharp crowbar. 


Now that Du Pont Straight Dynamite is low 
freezing, successful ditching operations can be 
carried on with this explosive the year round. 
50% or 60% strength should be used. Du Pont 
“Dumorite” is the most economical explosive for 
stump blasting and tree plantirg. Buy these explo- 
sives at your local dealer’s. 


Send for free 104-page “Farmer's Handbook of 
Explosives’’ giving full instructions for using dynamite 
in ditching, land clearing and tree planting work, 


gE. L DU PONT DE NEMOURS @ CoO., 


Robson-Prichard Bldg., 
Huntington, W. Va. 


DYNAMITE 


Lier SAVENIND ~ SVINEINS «THOR PLANTING | DITCHING - STUMPING - TREE PLANTING 


Inc. 
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iabamed Air Line ities 


“Ss 
OFFERS 


Excellent Service to and From 


RICHMOND SAVANNAH, 
NORFOLK, JACKSONVILLE, 
WASHINGTON, ATLANTA, 
NEW YORK, BIRMINGHAM, 
COLUMBIA, MEMPHIS. 


All steel electric lighted; vestibule trains; 
Dining cars and Pullman sleeping cars. 


For rates, routes and other travel information, call on 


F. KH. WILLIS, TPA., JOHN T. WEST, DPA., 
Raleigh, N. C. Raleigh, N. C. 


Seaboard Air Line Railway 


Through the Heart of the South 
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FARMERS RuN FORDS 


With More Pleasure ond. Sew 
Expense When They U 


EVERLASTING SPRINGS 











To Replace 
TROUBLESOME TOP STRAPS 
They prevent Top flying back, tearing back 
curtain loose and breaking Top Straps. They 
are adjustable, quickly put on, stay put, stop 
rattle and look fine. 

One Dollar per Pair at dealers, or sent post- 
Paid, on money back guarantee. Valuable 
coupon to first order from each postoffice. 

GET YOUR PAIR NOW 

before you have further trouble. 
INDUSTRIAL SPECIALTIES COMPANY, 
846 Brown-Marx Building, Birmingham, Ala. 
AGENTS WANTED — GET OUR OFFER 


xo SUSPENDE 


SusPennerS (3 


ced 
apes. 


Ifhe hasn’t ————-_ 














‘hornworms can be, pgisoned, if they are 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


May Hints for Tobacco 


Farmers 
By E. G. MOSS 


1.—Two Essential Things 


ONDITIONS have been so uncertain 
Citas it is difficult for even the best 
tobacco farmers to know how to pro- 
ceed with their plans with any certainty 
as to the results; 


and if that is true with 
the best of the farm- 
ers, we can imagine 
how the man feels 
who farms on shares 
or rents land. 


This condition will 
continue to exist, es- 
pecially in the flue- 
cured district, until 
foreign countries are 
able to take up the 
surplus, and until 

MR. MOSS that is brought 
about, it is certainly worth while for the 
tobacco farmer to play safe. He can do 
that by using good business judgment 
and by doing two things which are es- 
sential : 

First, let’s produce as nearly as possi- 
ble our own food and feed supplies on 
our own farms, regardless of what our 
neighbors may do, or some other com- 
munity or county may do. You may rest 
assured that there are going to be lots of 
farmers who are planning to put in a few 
more acres of tobacco with which they 
expect to buy their hay, corn and meat. 

Second, Iet’s make every effort possible 
to produce tobacco of quality. It never 
pays to grow common tobacco, although 
every farmer will have some poor to- 
bacco, but in every neighborhood there 
are some good farmers who make a 
larger percentage of good _ tobacco 
every year than others. On the other 
hand, there are lots of farmers whose 
crop is very largely poor-grade tobacco, 
probably not paying the cost of fertilizer, 
much less the labor cost. 


II.—Don’t Overcrop 


HERE is always a reason why one 

man makes better tobacco than an- 
other, and if we analyze the conditions, 
we find that he does it because he per- 
sonally supervises the planting, the culti- 
vation, the harvesting, and the curing— 
which is something he cannot do if he 
plants a very large acreage. In nine 
cases out of ten the man who sells his 
tobacco for fancy prices is the man who 
plants a small crop. The man who pays 
for his supplies and has a balance in his 
bank account is the man who raises his 
own food and feed and then his tobacco. 


Ill.—Danger of a Big Crop 


E ippoemnes things are so important that I 
cannot let this opportunity pass with- 
out stressing this one point. On January 
1, 1922, there were 750 million pounds of 
flue-cured tobacco in the hands of the 
manufacturers and dealers, as compared 
to 523 million pounds on the same date 
in 1921, an addition of 47 million pounds 
to the carry-over. A large percentage 
of this is common tobacco, it is true, but 
the situation is this: A large crop of com- 
mon tobacco means very low prices, but 
a medium crop of good tobacco will 
mean fair prices. 

It is easy to make a big crop of com- 
mon tobacco. Unfortunately for the 
grower who knows the game, it is too 
easy, but it requires close attention and 
hard work to make good tobacco, and as 
a rule it can’t be done when a man over- 
crops. If a man plants just all he can 
cultivate, something is going to happen 
just at the critical time to prevent him 
frem giving it the proper attention. 


IV.—Cutworms, Budworms, Horn- 
worms 


I" IS necessary that every tobacco farm- 
er begin his cultivation with that one 
object in view, namely, to make quality. 
In the first place a uniform stand is de- 
sirable, and then cultivate rapidly and 
thoroughly. Watch out for the cut- 
worms and budworms. The cutworms 
make an uneven stand. Early cultiva- 
tion will upset a lot of them. Poisoned 
bran mash can frequently be used to 
advantage. 

Budworms really do more damage in 
a large part of the tobacco area than do 
hornworms. Both the budworms and 





too numerous to catch by hand, by using 
powdered arsenate of lead. When the 
plants are small, one to two pounds of 
powdered arsenate of lead per acre, ap- 
plied with a dust gun, will kill 90 per cent 
of the worms. This can be applied in 
liquid form by mixing two to three 
pounds powdered arsenate of lead (or 
four to six pounds in paste form) to 50 
gallons of water and spraying every 
plant. To spray for budworms, the 
nozzle should be held right over the top 
of the plant and dust or spray right down 
in the bud. 


V.—A Good Hay Crop for Tobacco 


Farms 


FOR quick hay on tobacco farms that 
are short of rough feed, Sudan grass 
is one of the best. You can sow this on 
your best tobacco land, use 50 pounds of 
nitrate of soda to the acre at the time of 
seeding and 50 to 100 pounds more about 
three weeks after the grass has come up. 
If you sow early in May, you can cut 
two crops of hay and let the third crop 
grow, to plow under the latter part of 
September. By following this plan, you 
will add organic matter to your tobacco 
land, which will increase your yield of 
tobacco the next year without damaging 
the quality. We have tried this for the 
past three or four years in comparison 
with an orchard and herds grass sod of 
the second year’s standing, and made 
just as good tobacco and just as 
good yield as on the two-year grass 
sod. In addition you should be able 
to get at least one ton of hay to the 
cutting. In a number of cases, two to 
three tons of hay per acre to the cutting 
has been made. Sow 25 pounds Sudan 
grass seed to the acre on well-prepared 
land and harrow in lightly. 

Editorial Comment.—Mr. Moss is him- 
self a practical tobacco grower, in addi- 
tion to being head of the branch experi- 
ment station for tobacco at Oxford, N. 
C. He will write other practical letters 
to tobacco growers regularly each month 
in The Progressive Farmer. 


A Slander of Codperative Market- 
ing Refuted 


FEW days ago a meeting of eastern 
North Carolina tobacco warehouse- 
men fighting codperative marketing was 
held in Greenville. They immediately 
put into the daily papers a lot of wild 
charges that codperative marketing was 
not succeeding in Kentucky, the object 
being to get these charges believed by 
eastern North Carolina tobacco growers. 
Immediately on reading these charges, 
the Editor of The Progressive Farmer 
wired the substance of them to the fore- 
most agricultural leader in Kentucky, a 
man who was not active in the codper- 
ative marketing campaign there, but who 
knows all the facts. 
Our telegram and his answer as given 
below need no further comment: 

“Dean Thonfis P. Cooper, Dean State 
College of Agriculture, Univer? 
sity of Kentucky, and Director State 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 

“Lexington, Ky. 

“Morning papers report North Caro- 
lina tobacco warehousemen’s meeting as 
claiming codperative marketing Ken- 
tucky burley a failure, farmers generally 
dissatisfied, conditions deplorable, vir- 
tual bankruptcy Maysville section, and 
that majority tobacco will be sold auction 
system. 

“Please wire whether these statements 
correct. “CLARENCE POE, 


“Editor The Progressive Farmer.” 


“Clarence Poe, Editor Progressive 

Farmer, Raleigh, N. C 

“Burley Coédperative Association the 
past year has more than met expecta- 
tions of its friends. It has actually sold 
about 55,000,000 pounds of tobacco and 
buyers are negotiating for additional 
purchases at present time. The Cooper- 
ative Association controls over 120,000,- 
000 pounds of total crop of burley. Our 
men do not find that ‘farmers generally 
are dissatisfied’; on contrary, we fin 
very little dissatisfaction. Many farmers 
have voluntarily joined association this 
spring. Statement relative to Maysville 


district incorrect. - 
“THOM AS COOPER. 
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HOW FARMERS MAKE EXTRA 
MONEY 








Butter, Eggs, Chickens, and 
Peaches 
N 1921 I kept two Jersey cows. We 


had all the butter and milk we needed 
arfd I sold $68 worth of butter, 
1 Memphis and part in my home 
I sold eggs for $30, chicks for $20, 
and peaches for $20. I got $138 from 


at home 
part il 
town. 


these four things. MRS. H. B. 
Tallapoosa County, Ala. 


A Progressive Farmer Now 


HAD about eight acres in thick, rich 
swamp: land. By getting help now 
and then, I cleared nearly two acres. 
I sold the wood at the nearest market, 
and planted the land to turnips. The 


money from the wood and turnips 


amounted to $209. 


We have several strange farmers in 


our country down here who don't be- 


lieve in getting rid of the stumps, ter- 


racing their land, or plowing with 


a 


plow any larger than a No. 5. I was 
just about such a farmer as that until 
my father-in-law sent me The Progres- 
sive Farmer for a vear and I have had 
it coming every since. Now my farm 


is well terraced and practically every 


stump is gone. I also break my land 
with two mules early and plow under 


anything that will rot. P. C. W. 


Poultry Pays the Grocery Bills — 


N THE fall of 1920, there was a field 
of cowpeas near our» house. Our 
hens were busy in this field from morn- 


ing till night as long as the peas lasted. 


They began laying about the first of 
October and laid all through the win- 


ter and until late summer. 


We began setting hens in February 


and continued into the summer. When 


the little chicks were taken off we 
dusted them with a good louse powder 


and once a week afterward until they 
were several weeks old. We fed them 
several times a day and provided snug 
little coops for them to roost in. This 
with clean water to drink was all the 


attention we gave them. 


We sold 53 fryers and kept about 35 
pullets besides what we used at home. 
We bought all of our clothing and 
groceries for a family of four from the 
sale of chickens and eggs. In other 
words our chickens made our living 


last year. 


We did this with practically no 
equipment as we are tenants. Just a 


house for them to roost in and a few 


nests—all made of scrap lumber picked 
up about the place. We used hens for 
hatching and we did not buy any feed. 


MRS. B. 


Selling Home-canned Stuff at a 
Profit 


yl CANNING I began with a small 
canner on a cook stove. I put up 2,000 


cans with this canner the first year. The | 


next year I built a furnace, and made a 
boiler basket of galvanized tin. With 





this outfit I can scald one bushel of to- | 


matoes at a time and boil 65 cans. My 
wife and I put up 250 cans a day; with 
three girls to do the peeling, we can put 
up 500 cans a day. 


We have found that you can run a 
canner without a truck farm, but you 
cant run a truck farm without a canner. 
For instance, I now plant one acre of to- 
matoes with the knowledge that I can 
handle them, no matter what happens. 

At times I sell as much as $300 worth 
of tomatoes on the market before it 
becomes glutted. I then begin canning 
and have put up as many as 4,000 cans 
of tomatoes. One bushel of clear to- 
matoes will fill 30 No. 2 cans. 

I have put up as mz any as 15,000 cans 
of stuff in one season, and have found 
a ready market for it. For tomatoes, I 
have been getting $1.50 per dozen cans. 
One season, peaches were selling for 25 
cents a bushel; by canning them I was 
able to obtain $2 per bushel. 

My canned goods keep well. In 20 
oa I have not lost more than a dozen 
4S 

T wn all I can’t sell, and my profit is 
What the other. fellow, loses. 


JOE FRITZ. 
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Whatever your pump 
Shi peed, there's a Myers 
iy 


construction, Pumps for re: 
ye water systems. Blec- 
and gas engine operated {J 

ee moe Also Spray Pumps, 

ay Tools and Door Hangers. See 
your dealer or write for catalog. 
THE F.E. MYERS & BRO. CO 
433 Charch St., Ashland, Ohio 
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Willard Standards of Service 
Protect Batteries of 


All Makes 


The same principles of battery care apply 
to all makes of batteries, just as the same 
principles of fairness, courtesy and help- 
fulness apply in dealing with the owners 
of these batteries. 



















No matter what make your battery may 

be it must have water put in—it must be 

' kept charged—and it must be given prompt 
attention at the very first sign of trouble. 


The ability of the Willard Battery Sta- 
tion to provide this care for the Willard 
Battery, qualifies it to render similar serv- 
ice on all other batteries, regardless of make. 















There is a Willard Battery Station near 
you. It will pay you to go there now to 
make sure your battery—whether it is a 
Willard or not—is in good condition to keep 
on serving you to the limit of its ability. 















WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Cleveland, O. 


Made in Canada by the Willard Storage Battery Co. of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


















THREADED 
RUBBER 
BATTERY 






































A Real Self- Oiling Windmill alte seat ee 


Oil an Aermotor once a year and it is always «very 4 
oiled. Every moving part is completely and fully RB 
oiled. A constant stream of oil flows on every 
thet will = it with a. Bi o— ~~ in oil. The double gears run in 
real satisfaction. oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. Friction and wear 
a ae Come are practically eliminated. 
famous Glass Valve Any windmill which does not have the gears running in oil is only 
half oiled. A modern windmill, like a modern automobile, must have 
its gears enclosed and run inoil, Dry gears, exposed to dust, wear rapidly. : 
Dry bearings and dry gears cause friction and loss of power. The Aermotor TR ~ sormoter 
pumps in the lightest breeze because it is correctly designed and well al 
oiled. To get everlasting windmill satisfaction, buy the Aermotor. 


Write nae A ERMOTOR co. ee ny Des nn I 


WANTED 









third easier. Many styles 
---neat designs---attract- 
ive finishes---different 
prices. Best — 
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MEN—BOYS OVER 16 SHOULD aft opt. E-249, Rochester. N. v. 

Sloes ‘ Sir a a. without charge, ) 

at Factory P foPay sas, SEND COUPON IMMEDIATELY > “si Railway — a. eo 
its ad tion questions (2 se jule owing 

small p vance vn Steady Work $ places of all coming U. S. Goverument 


SO Days Free from a4 nf bleyalss, Dee ‘ , 
prepaid, } 


Railway Mail Clerks 
$1600 to $2300 Year 
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wh uel in 
Tires oc santas tie? 
Write for marvelous prices 


\ Var q 
Mead ‘sz’ ¢ company a ooo yr send today—SURE 4 BRIE. 5 cssvevccecareseeesieietoness 
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= Founded by L. L. Polk, 1886, in Winston, 
and temporarily published there. Established in Raleigh 1888. 


“You can tell by a man’s farm whether he reads it or not.” 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 


The Progressive Farmer Company, 


(ncorporated in Raleigh, 1903, under the laws of North Carolina.) 
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TAIT BUTLER, ‘ var President and Editor 
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JOHN 8. PEARSON, Secretary-Treasurer 
} A. NIVEN ° ° ° : . Advertising Manager 

L. MOGFORD, ° ° ° ° Subscription Manager 
¥. T. HINE ° ° . . | Assistant Advertising Manager 








ETTER business systems are needed in many 

counties. The Roanoke-Chowan Times says: 
“There has been no examination or audit of the 
books of the officers of Northampton County, with 
the exception of tax collectors and the county treas- 
urer, for at least thirty years.” 


HERE is one farm implement that costs so little 

and is worth so much that we must again urge 
its importance. We refer to the garden wheel hoe 
or push plow. Nobody should try to garden with- 
out one. As Prof. Newman said in last week’s Pro- 
gressive Farmer: 

“You can kill as many weeds and pulverize as 
much crust in an hour with the wheel hoe as you 
can in at least three hours with the old-fashioned 
weeding hoe.” 


T= county agent in Rockingham County, Va., 
writes: 

“I overheard one of the boys on my judging 
team yesterday say, ‘Yes, about half of our cows 
are for sale. Since I have been doing this judg- 
ing work I have learned what a cow ought to be 
and found that many of ours are faulty.’” 


If we could only get really good cows in the South 
instead of the scrubs commonly kept, the health and 
the wealth of our people would improve tremend- 
ously. 


HE Smithfield Herald reports gratifying results 

from the policy of group commencements ob- 
served in rural schools of that county. The great 
weakness of rural education in the past has been the 
small number of children who reached the higher 
grades. Our Johnson County contemporary believes 
that the group commencement, with its exercises 
honoring the graduation of the pupil from the gram- 
mar grades and his readiness for high school studies, 
is encouraging more pupils to complete the seventh 
grade work. The number doing this in Johnson 
County has increased 400 per cent in the past two 
years. 


HE Roanoke-Chowan Times is edited by a good 

farmer in the heart of the peanut belt. As~a re- 
sult of their codperative marketing organization he 
declares that peanut farmers have got materially 
better prices than would have been received if the 
whole crop had been dumped on the market in the 
old way. Says Editor Conner: 

“With a crop 30 per cent greater than the 
year before, and most unfavorable trade condi- 
tions throughout the country, we do not believe 
that the 1921 peanut crop would have sold for 
more than two cents a pound for good grade, 
but for the organization of the Peanut Ex- 
change. It is true that only a small portion of 
the crop has been sold, but the price paid for 
what has been sold has been much better by the 
Peanut Exchange holding such a large portion 
of the crop off the market.” 


T LAST the whole country is coming to see that 

the national government must provide or super- 
vise some sort of banking system to provide short- 
term credit for the farmer in the same way that the 
Federal Land Banks now provide long-term credit. 
Such a system must also recognize the fact that 
several forms of short-term credit are needed. As 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace said in a recent 
address : 

“For the growing of crops, credit 
from three to six months is needed; for livestock 
growing or feeding, the period may run from 
three months to a year and a half or two years; 
while for improvement or development purposes, 
such, for example, as the purchase of certain 
kinds of machinery, the building of silos and 
barns, the fencing and draining of land, not in- 
frequently as much as three years’ time. is 
needed.” 


A DELIBERATE and vicious campaign of slander 
and “misrepresentation has been and is being 
carried on against coéperative marketing of farm 
crops. Just about the Kentucky burley growers’ as- 


running 


sociation alone, enough falsehoods have been told to 
make Ananias turn over-in his grave with jealousy. 
Here is a great organization just over the line in 
Kentucky which proves how practicable and suc- 





cessful our own cooperative tobacco organization 
should be—and yet every week since last fall, vicious 
men have traveled over North and South Carolina 
and Virginia telling farmers it was a failure! But 
farmers are fast learning that such slanders are not 
being circulated without a reason. The men who 
are circulating them profit by keeping the farmer 
under their thumb and wish to keep him there. 
That is all. 


Hats Off to South Carolina! 


OING what can’t be done is the glory of liv- 
ing,” the late Dr. S. C. Armstrong used to say. 


If that be so, then our good friends Mr. R. 
C. Hamer, Dr. W. W. Long, Mr. H. G. Kaminer, 
Mr. H. C. Booker, the South Carolina county agents, 
the district and county leaders and all others re- 
sponsible for the magnificent victory in South Caro- 
lina must now be feeling in every fiber of their 
being the true “glory of living.” 

Most heartily do we congratulate them—every one 
of them. They had a hard fight. They aimed high. 
Many people thought early in the fight that South 
Carolina should have set a minimum of 200,000 or 
300,000 bales for its codperative marketing associa- 
tion. It set its aim at 400,000—and it is well that 
it did. The South Carolina folks have helped the 
whole South by the sheer magnitude of their victory. 


South Carolina farmers have ‘already achieved 
high distinction in many lines of agricultural pro- 
duction. This new victory shows that they are lead- 
ers also in the wise marketing of farm products. 


Hats off to South Carolina! 


Will Boll Weevils Hurt the Carolinas 
More Than Texas? 


ILL boll weevils do more harm in North 

W Carolina and South Carolina than they have 

done in Texas? If our folks go on farming 
as they have been, weevils will hurt us more than 
they have hurt Texas farmers—and for three very 
important reasons. 

1. Boll weevils always do much more harm in 
rainy seasons than in dry. As the Clemson authori- 
ties are pointing out, “the annual rainfall of South 
Carolina is equal to that of Texas during its worst 
weevil years.” In fact, South Carolina in a single 
month frequently has as much rain as Texas has 
throughout an important crop-growing. season. 
These statements are equally true of North Carolina 
and should be carefully considered by our easy- 
going optimists. There seems to be good reason 
for the belief that in some of our coastal counties 
where the rainfall is especially heavy, cotton grow- 
ing will never again be profitable—at least not un- 
less some unpredictable means for combating the 
weevil are discovered. 

2. The cost of growing cotton is higher in North 
Carolina and South Carolina than in Texas. Texas 
has much rich level land on which it can grow good 
cotton crops without fertilizer. We haven’t so much 
such land. Consequently untilewe build up our land, 
cotton will cost us more than it costs Texas farm- 
ers. It costs just as much—or practically as much— 
to poison weevils on bale-per-acre land as on one- 
half-bale-per-acre land—which means that the poi- 
soning cost per pound of cotton produces is twice 
as great on the poorer land. 

Texas, it is true, is fast coming to the point where 
she needs fertilizers. But just now she has an ad- 
vantage over us not only because she seldom has 
rainy summers, but also in her richer soils. And still 
a third point needs to be made clear. 


3. Texas also has an advantage over us in better 
and cheaper methods of cultivating cotton. Every- 
body who has ever seen Texas cotton farms in sum- 
mer knows this is true. We cannot recall the sight 
of a one-horse plow or cultivator in a Texas cotton 
field. The Texas farmers have very large, well- 
shaped fields and do practically all the cultivation 
with two-horse riding cultivators. 

We see then that Texas cotton growers really 
have three important advantages over our Carolina 
cotton growers. And these three advantages are so 
important that, as we said in the outset, if our North 
and South Carolina farmers go on making cotton as 
they have in the past, weevils will surely hurt us 
much more than they have hurt Texas. 

But why should farmers go on making cotton as 
we have been making it? There are three ways by 
which we can offset the advantages that Texas 
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has over us—and we should immediately set out to 
get into these ways. 


1. We can enrich our lands. We can do this (1) 
by growing more clover, cowpeas, soy beans, velvet 
beans, vetch, rye, etc.; (2) by hauling up more leaves 
and pinestraw and making better use of barnyard 
manure; (3) by growing more livestock; and (4) by 
wiser terracing and drainage so as to keep what 
fertility we have from washing away. 


2. Rightly used, our climate beats that of Texas 
for the farmer. In a moderately dry year, it is true, 
Texas will have few weevils. But she also has many 
immoderately dry years when it is not only too dry 
to make weevils but also too dry to make anything 
else. Our safety lies in the fact that we can always 
make enough food and feed for our needs and hence 
can always have cotton as a surplus crop— if we 
will. We can also grow tobacco, peanuts, truck 
and hogs as additional “money crops” and not put 
our entire dependence on cotton even for cash. 


3. We can use labor-saving machinery just as Texas 
does. In fact Mr. Boll Weevil may help us a good 
deal in this respect. Heretofore we have had too 
many little cotton “patches” surrounded by briars, 
bushes and woods. To head off boll weevil ravages, 
we must now have big, open fields—and when we 
get them, it will also be easier to use the two-horse 
cultivators and the other modern equipment which 
now enables Texas to beat us in producing cotton 
cheaply. 

All in all, therefore, there is no reason for North 
and South Carolina to be alarmed about the advantages 
that Texas has over us in growing cotton under weevil 
conditions. If we will only make proper improvements 
im our me thods, we can (except in a few counties where 
the rainfall is abnormally heavy even for the Caro- 
linas) easily offset the three advantages Texas now has 
gover us. But we must actually make these j improve-' 
ments and not merely talk about making them. 


Better Quality Pork Products 


ANY years ago the writer heard Phillip D. 
M Armour, the packer, state that the South was 

worth many Europes to him as a market for 
hog products. This fact has made the American 
packer and the American hog grower careless of the 
quality of his hogs and hog products. It is true, for 
instance, that England buys a considerable portion 
of her bacon from us, but she would buy much more 
if our ‘bacon compared favorably in quality with 
Canadian, Irish and Danish bacon. American bacon 
is too fat, too salty, and generally inferior in qual- 
ity, compared with that from the countries named. 

Because the amount bought by Europe is a small 
part of our total production and the South will take 
the overfat, salty, low quality products, little re- 
gard has been given to the quality of our pork. 
There must be a change in the attitude of the hog 
belt farmers and the packers, because a change is 
coming over the demands of consumers. While pack- 
ers in Canada and elsewhere have for years paid a 
premium for hogs of the bacon or lean meat type 
compared with the fat hogs typical of the Corn Belt, 
our American markets have paid the “top” prices 
for fat hogs. Corn was the feed, corn made fat hogs, 
and the Southern Negroes would eat the fat pork, 
hence there has been little reason for producing 
a leaner type of hog and a better quality of bacon 
and other hog products. 

But, as stated, there is a change coming over the 
demands of pork consumers. They are demanding 
a better product and this gives the South its best 
chance to compete with the North in pork produc- 


We cannot grow corn in competition with the 
competi- 


tion. 
North, hence, cannot produce fat hogs in 
tion with the Corn Belt. But soy beans, 
velvet beans, and our multitude of other legumes, 
which we can grow in competition with any section, 
will produce lean meat of high quality. 


peanuts, 


The type of the American hog is already changing 
in response to the demand for a lean pork product of 
higher quality, and if the Southern hog producer 
will give attention to a better type and build up 4 
system of feeding on Southern products he can com- 
pete with the hog belt in the production of high- 
quality pork. 

For a time yet the corn fed, overfat hog will prob- 
ably sell best and dominate American markets, but 
it is only a comparatively short time before the con- 
sumers of American pork are going to demand less 
fat and salt and higher quality in their pork. The 
South should be ready to produce this better grade 
pork. 
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A Letter 








A ‘Mothers’ Day’’ Reflection for the Man on the Farm 
By CLARENCE POE 


to Mr. Farmer 











EAR MR. FARMER:— 
D Every once in a while 1 write a letter to 


Mrs. Farmer. This time I am going to write 
special message to you. 
I am going to do this now because tomorrow— 
Sunday, May 14—is “Mothers’ Day” and as such will 
be observed all over America. 

And in writing this letter to you, I want to take 
in a little more territory than is usually included in 
the term “Mothers’ Day.” I want to say something 
about the debt we owe not only our own mothers 
but the debt we also owe to those who are the 
methers of our children. Let us make our “Mothers’ 
Day” reflections broad enough to take in both 
classes of mothers. 


¥ 


The Partnership of the Farmer and His 
Wife 
WISH to take as my text a remarkable five- 
J rina message from farm women to farm men 
which captivated the National Agricultural Con- 
ference in Washington a few weeks ago. The 
speaker was Mrs. Charles W. Sewell of Otterbein, 
Ind., herself a farmer’s wife, and formerly a tenant 
farmer’s wife. Her speech was incorrectly printed 
in the official proceedings, and we are glad to have 
received from her a copy in her own handwritirg 
for use in The Progressive Farmer. One strik- 
ing idea from her speech appears as our “Thought 
for the Week” on this page. But the fact she most 
effectively presented was just this—that on the 
farm, man and wife are more truly partners, full- 
time comrades, than anywhere else on earth. On 
this point Mrs. Sewell said :— 


“The farmer’s wife is his business partner as 
the wife of no other business man can possibly 
be. The man who has a shop or factory or of- 
fice closes the door of his business when he goes 
home. His wife has not been there. She knows 
nothing about how the day has gone for him, 
in a business way, whether for weal or woe. 


“But the farmer’s wife is in an entirely differ- 
ent position. She lives in the factory. She 
washes for and boards the men that work in the 
shop. She knows if the cattle break into the 
growing corn that financial disaster will result; 
so unaided she drives them out and then with 
her own hands builds up the fence. She knows 
full well when the tractor doesnt run right. She 
can tell it by the unmistakable brittleness of your 
temper at the noon hour! 


“The farm woman sees the storm sweep down 
over the prairie, destroying the ripening har- 
vests. The uninitiated, the city person, would 
see only a fine growing crop and think how 
many dollars it would mean if properly har- 
vested and marketed. But your farmer’s wife 
sees far more than that in the growing crop. 
She sees new linoleum for the kitchen floor, a 
new suit for the good man, a trip to her child- 
hood home, long-deferred music lessons for the 
little daughter, or the first quarter of advanced 
education for the promising farm boy. That’s 
what she sees. 

“But in the face of all that, when the storm 
does come—fully realizing all its import in wip- 
mg out the work of the farm family for an en- 
tire season—she bravely hides her own feelings, 
slips her hand into her husband’s, and says, 
‘Never mind! We will weather it somehow.’ 
She is his real partner, asking not only to share 
the pleasures and the profits but ready and wil- 
ling to drink to the last drop the dregs of his 
bitter cup of losses and discouragement.” 


“Give Her of the Fruit of Her Hands” 


HE farmer’s wife is indeed his real partner. 
Now let us all recognize this partnership—and 
ihe obligations of the partnership. I do not 
believe the farm woman asks commiseration because 
she works. I believe that like the virtuous woman 
im the last chapter of Proverbs, “She worketh wil- 
lingly with her hands and eateth not the 
bread of idleness.” And she is to be pitied only if 
after her work and her wisdom as described from 


the tenth to the twenty-seventh verses, she does 
not then receive the reward described in the twenty- 


eighth and thirtieth verses: 








A New Series of Bible Questions 


NE of the most popular features The Progressive 
Farmer has carried in recent years was the series 
of Bible questiens and answers we printed last year. 
penesnste of readers have also written to express their 
preciation of the “Favorite Bible Verses,” we have 
pay been ee each week. In each case these 
verses have sent us by some Progressive Farmer 
reader as having been a source of strength or comfort 
to the sender—a fact which gives the series added 
human interest and value. 
We have decided that a good plan now will be to print 
ten Bible questions and answers one week and two 
“Favorite Bible Verses” the next week, and so on 
alternately. And we are delighted to announce that we 
have arranged for using the best lot of Bible questions we 
have ever seen anywhere—“Five Hundred Bible Ques- 
tions and Answers” by Samuel Scoville, Jr. The first 
ten questions of the new series appear this week. 











“Her children arise up and call her blessed: 

her husband also, and he praiseth her. . 

Give her of the fruits of her hands and let her 

own work praise her in the gates.” 

Praise itself will go a long way—and the farm 
woman deserves it—but praise alone is not enough. 
“Give her of the fruit of her hands.” Recognize her 
as a real partner—a real partner in business and 
money matters as well as in work and economy. 
Recognize her right to a voice in deciding all busi- 
ness transactions, all expenditures of the money you 
have jointly earned. Recognize her right to have 
just as modern equipment, just as up-to-date labor- 
saving devices for running her home as you have for 
running your farm. Unfortunately, the wife of 
many a man who has modern planters, riding culti- 
vators, and tractors is herself without a fireless 
cooker, a modern water system, or even a satisfac- 
tory range and sewing machine. 


Work Together Toward Some Happy 
Goal 


T IS also an excellent thing for husband and wife 

to have some definite and happy goal toward 

which they work year after year—or some such 
goal for each individual year. 

Why not decide upon some worth-while improve- 
ment, some inspiring and alluring forward step, that 
you will make this yéar if you can save enough 
money from your joint efforts. It may be to make 
the first payment on a home of your own. It may 
be to give the old house a new coat of paint. It may 
be to build an extra room. It may be to install a 








POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE: 
“THE FARMER’S WIFE” 


N CONNECTION with our “Letter to Mr. Farmer” 
T this week and as a fitting bit of reading for “Moth- 

ers’ Day” tomorrow, we are re printing herewith 
Paul Hamilton Hayne’s beautiful poem, “The Farmer's 
Wife.” Hayne, it will be remembered, was a South- 
erner—a Georgian. Consequently, it was our own 
Southern farm women that he had in mind when he 


wrote this well-merited tribute to the farm wife: 


Bird-like she’s up at day-dawn’s blush, 
In summer heat or winter snows— 
Her veins with healthful blood aflush, 
Her breath of balm, her cheek a rose; 
In eyes—the kindliest eyes on earth— 
Are sparkles of a homely mirth; 
All vanished in the brief eclipse! 
Hark! to the sound of wedded lips, 
And words of tender warmth that start 
From out the husband’s grateful heart! 
O! well he knows how vain is life, 
Unsweetened by the farmer’s wife. 


But lo! the height of pure delight 
Comes with the evening’s stainless joys, 
When by the hearthstone spaces bright 
Blend the glad tones of girls and boys; 
Their voices rise in gleeful swells, 
Their laughter rings like elfin bells, 
Till with a look ‘twixt smile and frown 
The mother lays her infant down, 
And at her firm, uplifted hand, 
There’s silence ’mid the jovial band; 
Demure, arch humor’s ambush in 
The clear curves of her dimpled chin, 
Ah! guileless creature, hale and good, 
Ah! fount of wholesome womanhood, 
Far:from the world’s unhallowed strife; 
God’s blessings on the farmer’s wife. 


Ye dames in proud palatial halls— 
Of lavish wiles and jeweled dress, 
On whom, perchance, no infant calls, 
(For barren oft your loveliness)— 
Turn hitherward those languid eyes 
nd for a moment’s space be wise; 
Your sister ’mid the country dew 
Is three times nearer heaven than you. 
—Paul Hamilton Hayne. 
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modern waterworks and lighting system. It may be 
to buy an automobile (for after you have the farm 
and house well equipped, a moderate-priced automo- 
bile is not a luxury.) Or it may be to save money 
to send a boy or girl off to school. 

Both busband and wife find a new zest in work, a 
new richness in life, when they have each year 
some definite purpose such as these to achieve. They 
will find farm work lighter because their hearts will 
be lighter. 


The Beauty-Instinct in Women 


NE more suggestion, and I am through. 

Let’s not forget that many things are dear to 

women’s hearts that men as a rule care little 
for. The farm woman may want an ample front 
yard and well-kept backyard, both made glori- 
ous by vine and flower and shrub and tree. In such 
a case, let not the good man run roughshod over this 
beauty-instinct in woman’s heart. Rather let him 
thank God for it and help her make the home the 
“little bit of Eden” that she yearns for it tape. 

All of us ought to recognize the woman’s right te 
plenty of dry wood the year round, a convenient 
kitchen, and an ample, well-stocked garden (culti- 
vated partly by the men); for all these things mean 
both economy and good living for the farmer him- 
self, but let us go further and recognize woman’s 
right to that touch of beauty and color that she in- 
stinctively craves and which mere men so often neg- 
lect—or worse still, suppress. 


What farmer cannot provide, if he will set out to 
do it, just the simple things suggested here? We can 
all provide more beauty for the home grounds.. We 
can all set out to provide up-to-date conveniences fot 
household work—adding a few each year, as fast as 
the pocketbook will permit. We can all set aside $25 
a year (or more) for “Books and Beauty”—to be spent 
by Mrs. Farmer for books, papers, magazines, flowers, 
shrubs, and bulbs. We can all provide that element of 
grateful recognition so well merited by a good wife’s 
labors. And we can all see to it that for a few days 
each year she gets away from the grind of daily work 
and finds pleasure and recreation amid new scenes and 
new currents of life and thought. 

And just these few things may easily mean the whole 
difference between a life of happiness and a life of 
drudgery for the mother of your children. Is it not 
worth while to provide them? 

Sincerely your friend, 


CLARENCE POE. 


This Week’s Bible Questions 


HAT man threw stones at a king? 
W 2. What great leader nearly lost his life be- 
cause of his fondness for honey? 
3. What dead man foretold the death of one 
living? 
4. What general had his captains stand on the 
necks of kings to make them brave? 
5. What dying man shot an arrow for the deliv- 
erance of a nation? 
6. What woman had a crying-fit for seven days 
which cost her-husband thirty suits of clothes? 
7. What nation was saved by mouldy bread and 


old shoes? 

8. What perfume was it death to make? ‘ 

9. What cannot be killed, quenched, drowned, or 
bought? 

10. What recipe for poverty is given in the Scrip- 
tures? 


Where to Find Answers to Above Questions: 


1. 2 Sam. 16:13 5.2 Kings 13:16-17 8. Exod. 30:34-38 ~ 
6. Judg. 14:17, 12, 13, 9. ee s Song, 
19 


3.19 8 :6- 
4. Josh. 10:24, 7. Josh. 9:11, 15, 27 10. Prov. 6:10, 11. 
(Copyright by Sunday School Times Co., Philadelphia) 


A Thought for the Week 


HE farmer’s wife is the woman who has 

walked across the ploughed fields some stormy, 

wintry night that she might help her sister in 
that greatest hour of trial. She has taken into her 
arms and tenderly dressed the tiny, helpless baby. 
In other times she has reverently composed the 
limbs of the silent dead. In the eyes of the city 
woman she has so far forgotten poise and dignity as 
to know how to milk cows, harness the horses, and 
Jearn the rude surgery of the farm. Yes, she goes 
even further than this—in the springtime of the year 
she will carry baby lambs and little pigs into her 
clean warm kitchen that she may save them from 
perishing. But after all, isn’t she the woman who 
has really seen life?—Mrs. Charles W. Sewell at 
National Agricultural Conference. 
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PURE petroleum prod- 

uct. Keepsthe hair soft 
and smooth. The natural 
remedy for falling hair, dry 
scalp and dandruff. 


Trial size sent for 10c, or 
free booklet, ‘‘Care of the 
Scalp and Hair”, upon 
request. 
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Women Can Dye All Old 
Faded Things New 
With Diamond Dyes 


Each package of “Diamond Dyes” con- 
tains directions so simple any woman 
can dye or tint her worn, shabby dresses, 
skirts, waists, coats, hago sweaters, 
coverings, draperies, hangings, every- 
thing, even if she has never dyed before. 
Buy “Diamond Dyes’—no other kind— 
then perfect home dyeing sure be- 
cause Diamond Dyes are guaranteed not 
to spot, fade, streak, or run. Tell your 
druggist whether the material you wish 
to dye is wool or silk, or whether it is 
linen, cotton or mixed goods. 
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Seasonable Suggestions 


ICNIC time is here. Have you 
supply of waxed paper on hand? 


a 


An alarm clock set to ring when the 
sterilizing is done is an aid to exactness 
in canning. 

A good pattern is real economy for 
it insures fit and style. Progressive 
Farmer patterns are reliable on both 
these points. 

Whether 
asleep, his 


or 
be 


awake 
should 


the 
e y es 


baby is 
always 


| shielded from dust and wind and from 


strong light, whether sunlight or arti- 
ficial. 

Are you getting the most out of the 
farm electric plant? It is well worth 
while to study the advertisements and 
send’ for the catalogs of electric time 
and labar-saving devices. 

A tablespoon of ammonia in a quart 
of tepid water is good to sponge wool 
skirts that have gotten shiny. Press 
over a cloth with a hot iron and brush 
up the nap with a stiff brush. 


Have you a few scraps left from 
dimity, organdy or Swiss dresses? Cut 
them into bias bands and use to trim 


The tops and bottoms of 
be finished 


underclothes. 
chemise and drawers may 
with them. 


Nature delights our eyes with 
gracious, glowing color. Let us copy 
her in our kitchens. There is no rea- 
son why kitchen shelves should be 


painted drab browns and grays; try a 
cheerful yellow, a soft dull blue or a 
clear green instead. And do not forget 
the inside of the cupboards while you 
have the paint brush in your hand. 


A Fairy Story That Came True 
ETER PAN was the name of a play 


in which were elves and wood 
nymphs and gnomes. The principal 
part was taken by Maude Adams, one 
of the most winsome little actresses 


that ever appeared on the American 
stage. About the middle of the play 
she advanced to the front of the stage 
and said “Do you believe in fairies?” 
Always several sweet childish voices 
answered eagerly and shrilly, “Yes.” 
Of course the grown up part of the 
audience was amused. 


And now [I shall tell you a really 


truly tairy story that you may already 
know. I tell it here because it is the 
tale of a Southern fairy and because 


[I want to tell you some of her sayings, 
since fairies alw ays speak wisdom and 
truth. 


Years ago there was born in Virginia 
a little girlk Her name was Nancy 
Langhorne. She grew up beautiful, 
well educated, and kind. One day there 
came the fairy prince. He was Lord 
Astor of the British peerage and he 
carried her to his great castles in Eng- 
land; to far lands, as princes have done 
in wonderful tales from time immemor- 
ial. Everbody loved her in her new 
home. 


But the story does not end there. It 
was decided that a woman should be 
admitted to the House of Commons of 
the British Parliament, an honor never 
given to a woman before, and 
Langhorne Astor was chosen for that 
great place in the councils of the world. 
She said that some of the members 
looked upon her more as a pirate than 
a pilgrim but that they bore their 
shock with dauntless decency and have 
been kind and fair. Let us hope that 
as our women take similar places here 
in America, our American men will 
as fair and kind as the Englishmen 
have been to our Nancy. 


Years passed. There was to be a 
great meeting of women here in Bal- 
timore and Lady Astor was asked to 
come back to America and pass on to 
us some the things that her fuller 
life and larger political experience 
have taught her. She left her six chil- 
dren home in good hands and came 
with her husband, Viscount William 
Waldorf Astor. She is in America now. 
She still retains her humor, beauty, 
grace and simplicity of dress and man- 
ner. Be it said that though she 
deeply loyal to the home of her child- 
hood, she also is grateful tothe country 
of her adoption that has utilized her 
great gifts for good in public life. She 
laughed the other day and said it was 
her adoring husband who started her 
on her “downward path from the home 
to the House.” 


Here are some of the wise sayings of 
this real alive fairy princess that 
women may well consider. 


be 


of 


is 


“The reason civilization has failed so 
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ready. Address Pattern Department, The 
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9875—Ladies’ House Dress.—Cut in sizes 9379—Girls’ Middy Dress.—Cut in sizes 4, 
36, 40, and 44 inches bust measure. Size 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. Size 8 re- 
3% requires 354 yards 36-inch material quires 1% yards 36-inch plaid mate- 
with 3% yards edging. rial and 1% yards 36-inch plain 
1130—Girls’ Dress.—Cut in sizes 6, 8, 10, material. 
12, and 14 years. Size 8 requires 3 ee an Boys’ ta —Cut in Size S 
yards 36-inch material. . 13, 13%, 14, 35, 255 16, 
9600—Ladies Apron.—Cut in sizes 36, 40 16 . 17, 17%, 18, "18%, and 19 inch: Ss 
and 44 inches bust measure. Size neck measure, Size 14% requires 3% 
% requires 23% yards 27-inch material yards 36-inch material 
with 834 yards binding. 1274—Child’s Dress.—Cut in sizes 4, & 5, 
1123—Boys’ Suit.—Cut in sizes 2, 4, and 6 and 10 years. Size 8 requires 134 
years. Size 4 requires 1% yards 364- yards 36-inch material with 2 yards 
inch material for w aist and % yard binding for dress and 1% yards 27- 
36-inch material for trousers inch material for guimpe. 
Price of each pattern 15 cents. Two patterns ordered at one time 25 cents. Ten days 
required to fill orders. Price of our Fashion Catalog 10 cents. The summer issue is now 
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Nancy®” 


lamentably is that it has had one-si 
government.” 


“Don’t let make the mistake of 
ever allowing that to happen again,” 
she said. “Il can conceive of nothing 
worse than a man-governed world, ex- 
cept a woman-governed world, but [ 
can see a combination of the two going 
forward and making civilization more 
worthy the name of civilization based 
on Christianity, not force; a civiliza- 
tion based on justice and mercy. I feel 
men have a greater sense of justice 
and we of mercy. They must borrow 
our mercy and we must use their jus- 
tice. 


us 


{n entering: politics Lady Astor said 
women are up against generations and 
generations of prejudice. 

“Mercifully,” she declared, “women 
have no political past, but they have 
all the mistakes of sex legislation with 
its appalling failures to guide them.” 


“Ever since woman’s consciousness 
looked beyond the material,” she said, 
“man’s consciousness has feared her 


vaguely; he has gone to her for inspir- 
ation, he has relied on her for all that 
is best and most ideal in his life, yet by 
sheer force, he has limited her. He has, 
without knowing it, westerned the 
harem mind of the East. I don’t be- 
lieve he knows it yet, so we must break 
it to him gently. We must go on being 
his guide, his mother and his better 
half. But we must prove to him that 
we are a necessary half, not only in 
private but in political life. The best 
way that we can do that to show 
him our ambitions are not personal.” 

“Let the men see that we desire a 
better, safer and cleaner world for our 
children and their children. We realize 
that only by hyiers: our bit, by facing 
unclean thines with cleanliness, by fac- 
ing wrongs with right, by going fear- 
lessly into all things that may be dis- 
agreeable, that we will somehow make 
it a little better world.” 

“If we want this new world, we can 
only get it by striving for it,” she said. 
“The real struggle will be within our- 
selves, to put out of our hearts and 
thoughts all that makes for war, hate, 
envy, greed, pride, force and material 
ambition.” 

As to women’s place in the world, 
she said, those of her sex are just as 
individual as men. 


1S 


“One can’t say women do this and 
women do that,” she remarked, “be- 
cause they don’t do things alike any 
more than men.” 

The clothes nearly all women are 
wearing nowadays are unfortunate 
from her point of view, Lady Astor 


said 

“Nothing lets the sex down like run- 
ning about half-naked” she went on 
“There is no use of talking equality, if 
we only use our liberty. to show our 
hideousness.” 

“The first thing a woman ought to 
teach her children is obedience.” 

She has never seen a man or woman 
who was made more unselfish or bet- 
ter by drink but she had seen “hun- 
dreds ruined by it.” 


Questions and Answers 


‘T HAVE ringworm on my face.” I 
should advise going to a good doc- 
tor but if that is impossible paint the 
patch three times a day with a 10 per 
cent solution of salicylic acid or with a 
one per cent bichloride of mercury 


solution or with tincture of iodine. The 
last makes a stain but it dies away 
soon. 


“Do other people get tired of their 
same old homes as I do?” asks a sub- 
scriber’s daughter. Yes, I suppose 30, 
but why leave it the same old house? 
Why not have a general changing ol 
the furniture? Is not the house ar- 
ranged that Mother’s bed room can be- 
come the living room, the porch the 
dining room, etc? You can at least re- 
arrange the furniture, use a little paint 
and. put up clean, summer curtains 
Great bowls of wild flowers make a 
home look fresh and different. 


so 


“Do you not suppose that one wlio is 
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not naturally a good trader could be- 

so in time?” That is hard to say. 
essity is a good teacher but the 
ading instinct seems to be born, not 
ade. lt reminds me of the riddle in 
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e number of this magazine; “Why 
en a poor trader? For every 
rain she gives a peck.” 


ill literature there is doubtless no 


better illustration of the poor trader 
than Grimm Brothers’ story of Hans 
and Luck. If you have Grimm’s Fairy 
Tales hunt up the book and read it. He 
always got the worst of the bargain 
and thought he had the best. He 
began with a bag of gold, earned by 
honest labor and ended with nothing 
though he might have put the money 
in the bank and had a little sure in 
come from it for his old age. No, the 
more | think of it the more I think that 
one may learn to sell wisely but not 
become a good trader for that includes 
a natural shrewd insight into human 


nature plus perhaps a little bluntness 


of conscience. 


A DAINTY NIGHT GOWN YOKE 

The above is an easy pattern to work as 
with the exception of the small flowers there 
is only the single butterfly pattern to follow. 
The back of the yoke is the same pattern 
and width as the shoulder straps and the 
border for the sleeve is entirely in open 
mesh except the two little flowers in the cen- 
ter. The yoke measures 5 inches deep at cen- 
ter front, 14 inches at back and about 14 
inches long. 





‘Work Pattern for Yoke 


Materials:—1 ball Corticelli Mercerized 
Cordonnet white crochet cotton size 70. One 
No. 14 steel crochet hook. 


Instructions:—Ch. 123; work 4 rows open 
mesh, 5th row: 5 op, 1 cl, 1 op, 1 cl, 10 op, 
tcl, lop, 1 cl, 10 op, 1 cl, lop, 1 cl, 5 op. 6th row: 
4 op, 2 cl, 1 op, 2 cl, 8 op, 2 cl, 1 op, 2 cl, 
op, 2 cl, 1 op, 2 cl, 4 op. 7th row: 6 op, 1 cl, 
12 op, 1 cl, 12 op, 1 cl, 6 op. 8th row: Like 
6th row. Y%th row: Like 5th, and at the end 
of row ch 40 sts, break thread and catch in 
oposite end of row, ch. 45, turn and work 13 
op on this extension, 39 op in center and 13 
Op On opposite extension chain. Continue, 
following work pattern. Work back of yoke 
in the same pattern and width as shoulder 
Straps. 


Cuff: Ch 45, follow work pattern. ° 
Edge: Catch thread in work, ch 4, shell 
ef 2 Bg C, p, 2D C over first D. C, *ch, skip 1 


a €, shell over next D C and repeat from* 
—From Corticelli Lessons in Crochet. 


The Unnecessary Coat Suit 


CORRESPONDENT asks, “To be 

well dressed is it absolutely neces- 
sary to wear furs with a coat suit and 
what is the most stylish material for 
the latest coat suits?” 

To be well dressed it is by no means 
essential that furs be worn and, even 
more important, neither is it necessary 
to wear a coat suit to look well turned 
out. 


As a general rule the suit is a waste 
of money for the country woman. On 
cold days it is not warm enough for the 
long ride to town and on hot days we 
must take off the coat and appear ina 
shirt waist and separate skirt which is 
neither becoming nor smart. 


In place of the suit substitute the one 











piece dress and long coat or cape. The 
dress may be of serge, tricotine, jersey 
or other light-weight material that will 
hold its shape well and not muss easily. 
On reaching town the wrap may be re- 
moved and we appear fresh and tidy 
with no trace of the dust of the road 
upon us. The wrap may be of polo 
cloth, tweed or other rough fabric. The 
more simply it is made, the better. 


A very useful costume for the coun- 
try woman is a simple one piece or 
jumper dress of wool homespun or 
tweed or the new cotton ratine with a 
matching cape. They may be worn to- 
gether and take the place of a suit but 
either may be used separately and look 
well. These jumper dresses may be 
made sleeveless and worn with a white 
guimpe or may have set-in sleeves. 
The capes are either short or long but 
the long ones are probably more use- 
ful. 


For the young girl a separate skirt 
of tweed or homespun looks well worn 
with a slip-over sweater and small 
white collars and cuffs. Over this may 
be worn a loose coat or cape or one of 
the wide scarfs. A simple sport hat 
will complete a comfortable and good 
looking costume. 


In. warm weather nothing is more 
satisfactory for going to town than 
simply made dresses of dark-colored 
voile, dotted Swiss or percale. Light 
collars and cuffs give the necessary 
touch of daintiness. How much better 
these look than a mussy woolen skirt 
left from last year’s suit, worn with a 
shirt waist. A long full wrap of light- 
weight material may be worn in the 
car to keep off the dust. And here 
again we see the advantage of the 
separate dress and cloak, for the coat of 
the suit never looks well -with other 
dresses. 


Even for traveling when most of us 
feel we must have a suit the one-piece 
dress looks better. A girl who travels 
a great deal usually wears a simple 
serge dress with white linen collars and 
cuffs which are held in place with snap 
fasteners. She carries in her bag sev- 
eral extra sets and arrives at her desti- 
nation clean and fresh looking yet does 
not have the bother of extra waists to 
be carried and laundered. 





TWIXT TWELVE AND TWENTY 
Well, Well, From a Farm Boy, Too! 


ROM my own masculine standpoint, 

the girl preparing for marriage rather 
than for self-support attracts me. A self- 
supporting girl makes me think of a 
school teacher, no joy, or a nurse. 


Honestly, I do not think that the aver- 
age high school girl should think of 
either marriage or self-support. Rather 
she should look upon the world in jovial 
mood; have a good time while in school, 
be a typical flapper, even paint and bob 
her hair if she desires. 

But if a girl must gaze upon the future, 
Tet her meditate upon marriage. There 
are but few girls who do not expect to 
marry. They may be self-supporting for 
awhile, yet in the end they will marry, so 
they should prepare for their ideal of a 


perfect marriage. 
NOLEN DUANE. 


Editor’s Note—Has not Nolen rather 
the wrong idea about what makes a girl 
good fun? Or do you agree with him that 
school teachers and nurses are.dull and 
a painted face adds to a girl’s charm? 
Let us hear what you think. 











Self-support for Me 


THINK a girl should spend: more time 

on-preparing for self-support than for 
marriage. Supose she spent most of her 
time and money and thought on getting 
ready to marry and then not marry, 
wouldn’t she be pitiable? 


I am going to prepare myself to’earn 
a good living and get enough education 
so that I can live happily alone. Of course, 
while I am supporting myself, if I fall 
into the “fathomless pit of love” and if 
I have a real good chance for a worthy 
man, I expect I would marry. 

However, I believe a girl would come 
nearer getting married to the right kind 
of a man if she got out and supported her- 
self than if she sat up preparing herself 
for marriage and waiting for the wind 
to blow her some sort of a man. 

as BG. 








W hat ts Electricity to You? 


LECTRICITY is playing an important part in all manufac- 
turing, commercial and social activities throughout the 
Nation. Comparatively few realize or appreciate exactly the 
extent to which they and all their activities are dependent upon 
electricity. To the world at large, however, the United States is 
known as the leader in electrical development and upon the 
continuing development of existing plants and of wasting water 
powers depends in great measure this Nation’s ability to main- 
tain its commercial and financial supremacy. 


Owing to the great size of the United States, many differing 
methods of applying electricity are necessary to meet the diversity 
of manufacturing, commercial and social conditions. These are 
worked out in actual practice and through continuous and costly 
experiments with a view to securing the utmost efficiency in 
service so that every section of the country shall benefit and 
progress through this great agency of power and light. 


More than 1,600,000 thrifty Americans have sensed the close 
relationship of electricity to the progress of agriculture and com- 
merce—to the welfare of communities, states and the Nation as 
awhole. They have foreseen the great future of the electric light 
and power industry in its relationship to the great future of the 
Nation; they have realized that an industry which so closely 
touches the lives of the individual citizens and of the entire 
Nation must grow, and have invested their savings in the 
securities of that industry. 


Here is an industry whose market covers the country and 
which must meet a demand for its product—electrical service— 
from customers now increasing at the rate of 500,000 per year. 


National economic stability and progress demand fair treat- 
ment for this essential industry and the money invested in it, 
and the American people rapidly are realizing their self-interest 
in this matter. Investment in such an industry, whether it be 
by a customer of an electric light and power company, or by 
one who merely realizes the value of investing in an industry 
that will grow as the American Republic grows in sir2> :th 
and greatness, logically is‘safe both as to principal and return. 
1,600,000 individual holders of securities already have found it so. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 
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Lightning proof— oofing Products 


Weather proof— 
For lasting service and fire protection use metal 


roofing—adapted to rural and city properties. Cai 
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AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, I 


























“My + ee Klingtite Belt operates smoothly and power- 
fully, under all weather conditions. A belt of another 
material that I had on the same pump jack was as useless 
as a piece of rope. This one is strong and close-gripping. 
— ELMER THOMPSON, Farmer, Little Sauk, Minnesota 
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You can leave it out there alone, 
without a man towatchor tend 
it, and be sure your Goodyear 
Klingtite Belt is holding stead- 
ily to the pulleys and deliver- 
ing full power every time the 
engine turns. 


It goes right on working through 
winter snows, spring rains, and 
summer heat. Atmospheric 
changesdonotaffectit. Itkeeps 
a slipless grip on the pulleys. 











For every farm power duty, there 
is a Goodyear Klingtite Belt, 
designed, built and tested spe- 
cifically for farm service. 


Your local dealer in hardware or 
implements has Goodyear 
Klingtite Belts for sale. For 
further information about 
their economical and trouble- 
free performance in farm serv- 
ice, write to Goodyear, Akron, 
Ohio, or Los Angeles, Calif. 
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SEND NO MONEY 


JUST WRITE AND SAY YOU WANT TO TRY A 


Coaster Brake 


Fautltless Bicycle or Motobike 


When your bicycle arrives, try it FREE for 15 DAYS. If 
then you are fully satisfied with it, send us only $3.00, 


then $5.00 a month for seven months. 


If it does not suit 


you, ship it back at our expense and we will refund even 
the freight you paid on arrival. 


bing. One piece Crank 
Jeparture Coaster 


davies yey eed, Comfort, Pertect 


roland Durability, including ChannelBar Stand. 


pete and STYLES, for BOYS, MEN, GIRLS and WOMEN 


NATIONAL FARM EQUIPMENT CO., 
DEPT 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


INC. 


98 CHAMBERS ST NEW YORK 








made with a semi-soft MARK TWAIN 

Premako-Shrunk Collar attached. 

Overcomes all attached-collar objec- 

tions. | Collarwillnotwrinkleorshrink. 
Ask Your Dealer 


HALL, HARTWELL & CO., Troy, N. Y¥. 
Makers of HALLMARK Athletic Gadioweun, 
MARK TWAIN and SLIDEWELL Collars, 





Always say, “I saw your advertisement in 
The Progressive Farmer’ wheu you write 
one of our advertisers. Then we guarantee 
you a square deal. 











High or low wheels— 
steel or wood—wide 
or narrow tires. 
Wagon parts of all 
kinds. Wheels to fit 
any running gear. 
\ Catalog illustrated in colors free 
Electric Wheel Co., 59 Elm St. Quincy, Ill. 














From Seven 


Address Letters to ‘Uncle P. F.’’ care of The Progressive Farmer 


to Seventeen | 








Have Regular Meetings of Club 
Members 


EAR Boys and Girls:— 

‘k T told you that in order 
out vour club work or 
work, should “ob- 
compare.” 


Last we 
to get the most 
home project 
serve, remember, 

Now I am going to suggest that you 
get up a club made up of the boys and 
girls in your community who are en- 
rolled in club work. Ii you do not 
have a club, your county agent or state 
leader of club work will tell you how 
to organize. 

Have the members of the club: tell 
how they are doing their club work. 
This will give each member the benefit 
of what the others have learned. 

Have your county agent or someone 
else talk to you on the best methods 
to use in growing corn, caring for poul- 
try and hogs, canning vegetables, etc. 

The training received by taking an 
active part in the club meetings will be 


you 


worth a whole lot to you. How often 
have you heard people say, “I had 
something I wanted to say at that 


meeting, but I just can’t talk in public.’ 

Again, you have heard it said that, 
“All work and no play makes Jack a 
dull boy.” The social side of club work 


should not be neglected. Entertain- 
ments of various kinds, picnics and 
club encampments are some _ things 


that may be given. One club I know 
has what is called “club members’ vis- 
iting day.” The members come to- 
gether at a certain place early in the 
morning, and then they start out in 
buggies and automobiles to visit the 
homes of the members to observe how 
they are carrying on their club work. 
When noon comes, they find some 
shady place where they have a picnic 
dinner. In the afternoon they have 
games or continue their visits to the 
homes of club members. 

If you do not have a club, get busy 
now and organize one, and if you have 
time, write us telling about some things 
your club is doing or is planning to do. 


NCLE P. F. 
Isn’t Mary a Plucky Girl? 


w (Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 
| AM 15 years old and have been in 
and out of the hospital 
months. Although I cannot use my 
left leg and have to hop on crutches, I 
am still in hopes of walking some day. 
I want to be a prize winner at the 
fair next fall. I’m not able to attend 
to chickens or I would join the poultry 


club. I have decided to practice on 
embroidery, crocheting, darning, and 
sewing, so that when fall comes I will 


be ready to enter some exhibits and try 
for some prizes. Darning is what I en- 
joy more than anything else. To most 
girls, darning is the most distasteful 
thing they have to do, but I take great 


pride in darning my daddy’s socks. 
Girls, get busy and don’t let the boys 
get ahead of us in anything! 

Editor’s Note.—A letter like this is 


better than a sermon to those of us who 
think we “can’t” do the very best work 
in whatever we try. When a girl who 
can’t walk is so cheerful and happy and 
determined to be a prize winner anyway, 
oughtn’t it make the rest of us who are 
easily discouraged absolutely ashamed of 
ourselves? We all wish Mary good luck 
and hope she will be well again long 
before fair-time comes around. 
MARY NASH. 


Franklin County, N. C. 


He Beat His Father Raising Corn 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 

FTER reading William McGee's let- 

ter about raising corn on poor land 
I decided to tell you my experience, 
too. Last year our school lasted until 
May 13, so I didn’t have much time. 
When I got home I took my wheel- 
barrow and carried barnyard fertilizer 
out to a piece of land that Father flat- 
broke far‘me. He let me use the land, 
but he was over-cropped and did not 
have time to show. me much about 
planting and raising my crop. 


for seven. 





Mother said she would help me, so 
we checked our ground by digging 
holes 4 feet each way, putting a small 
shovelful of the barnyard fertilizer in 
each hill, and then dropping the corn 
in and covering it with a little dirt 
Father had corn up with two leaves by 
the side of my patch, but in a month 
my corn had passed his. We plowed it 
all alike. I had roasting ears a week 
before he had any. My patch was 
about three-quarters of an acre, and 
made as much as two acres of his. 

We are 
this year 
rich first. 
every way, 
rich soil 


not planting so much corn 
and are making our ground 
I am for better farming in 
but think we must have 
and codperative marketing 
first. C. D.-RUSK. 
Cherokee County, Texas. 
Editor’s Note—Rich soil is indeed of 


the first importance. in making good 
crops, and codperative marketing for 
selling them profitably. We are glad so 


many of our young folks seem to be 
learning these lessons so early. 


A Boys’ Short Course 
ATTENDED the boys’ 
at the A. and M. College last sum- 

mer. There were about 150 boys di- 
vided up into four companies. 


short course 


We were taught belt lacing, rope 
working, the running of gasoline en- 


gines and tractors, and were shown the 
mechanics of “cultivating implements 
such as plows and cultivators. In fact, 
we learned the uses and mechanics of 
nearly all kinds of farm machinery. 

We also saw experiments on differ- 
ent crops of all varieties. Best of all, 
though, was when the bugle. sounded 
three times a day for meals of excel- 
lent quality, for we were hungry. We 
also had games and free picture shows. 

FRANCIS MEEKS. 

Noxubee County Miss. 

Editor’s Note—Doesn’t this letter 
make the rest of you young folks resolve 
that you will certainly go to a short 
course this summer? Francis certainly 
seems to have learned a lot of worth- 
while things and had a good time be- 
sides. 


OUR QUIZ CORNER 


I.—Answers to Last Week’s Conun- 
drums 
HY is a young man visiting his 
sweetheart like the growth of a 
successful newspaper?” His visits 
commenced on a weekly, grew to be 
tri-weekly, and then became daily— 
with a Sunday supplement. 

“My first is used in driving, my 
second is needy, my third is a_nick- 
name, and my whole is a bird?” Whip- 
poor-will. 

“What is there remarkable 
vardstick?” Though it has neither head 
nor tail, it has a foot at each end and 
in the middle. 


about a 


one 

“At what time of day was Adam cre- 
ated?” A little before Eve. 

II.—Answer to Last Week’s Nature 
Study Questions 


1. Ducks can sleep on open water. 
To avoid drifting ashore, they keep 
paddling with one foot, thus making 


them move in a circle. 

2. Foxes and wolves sleep curled up, 
their noses and the soles of their feet 
close together, and blanketed by their 
bushy tails. 

3. Lions, tigers and cat animals 
stretch themselves out flat upon the 
side. Their muscles twitch and throb, 
indicating that they are light and rest- 
less sleepers. 

4. Owls, in addition to their eyelids, 
have screens that they draw sideways 
across their eyes to shut out the light, 
for they sleep in the daytime. 

III.—This Week’s Conundrums 


1. Why are young ladies bad graim- 
rg il 
How much earth is in a hole 3% 


x éy, feet? 
3. When can donkey be spelled with 
one letter? 
4. Who was the 
spoken of in the Bible? 


strongest maf 
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OUR QUESTION BOX 
Plowing Under Bur Clover 
HAVE a field of bur clover and wish 

io plant corn after turning under the 
clover. How soon may the field be 
plowe d and insure reseeding of the bur 
clover? 
When enough seed pods or burs are 
ripe to insure the quantity of seed needed 
for reseeding, the land may be plowed. If 
the field is thoroughly disked a few days 
before plowing, better preparation of the 
soil will be had and the seed will dry 
out better and be less liable to rot. Plow- 
ing down a heavy green growth without 
disking may be responsible for the rot- 
ting of at least a part of the seed. 


Killing Plant Lice 


LEASE tell me a remedy for plant 

lice on my plum trees, rose bushes, 
and in my garden.” 
Add 1% pounds of laundry soap to 
two gallons of water. Shave soap 
into water, set on stove until dis- 
solved. Add enough water to make 
four gallons of solution and churn 
thoroughly by spraying into itself 
with the spray machine, using the 
solid stream nozzle. Use a_ spray. 
Repeat as needed. 


Another and probably a_ better 
remedy for aphis is made by using 
one teaspoonful of nicotine sulphate, 
also called Black Leaf No. 40, thor- 
oughly mixed with 6 or 7 gallons of 


water. This is. also used as a spray. 
Spray with a fine nozzle and with 
considerable force. Repeat in three 


weeks. 


Wants an Early Supply of Hay 


‘UJJILL the Biloxi beans make good 

hay? What may I plant now to 
make hay by July 1, when I fear my sup- 
ply of hay will be exhausted?” 

Yes, the Biloxi makes an excellent 
hay of high quality. Groit or New 
Era cowpeas sowed with Early Am- 
ber sorghum or Sudan grass will fur- 
nish hay by July 1. Sow immediately, 
using three to five pecks of peas with 
two pecks of sorghum or one peck 
Sudan grass seed. Make the best 
seed bed and fertilize with 400 to 
000 pounds of a fertilizer composed 
of equal parts of acid phosphate 
and cottonseed meal. If your land 
is deficient in potash, add 200 pounds of 
kainit or 50 pounds sulphate or muriate 
of potash. 


Mistakes From Our Readers: Don’t 
Make Similar Ones 


HEN I began farming I had very lit- 

tle cash and by the time I had bought 
my teams and implements I was “stone 
broke.” I thought I could do without 
a cow the first year and buy one the 
next. As a consequence, I paid cash 
for butter and milk while feed went to 
waste on the farm. Three years have 
passed and the cash with which to buy 
the cow has never materialized, so re- 
cently I went out and bought a cow on 
credit. If I had done this three years 
ago, the calves and extra butter would, 
by this time have paid for the cow, not 
to mention the money that I paid out 
for milk and butter. a. 

oa +* 


When a student in a normal school, I 
felt like I did not have the time or 
money to spare to join, the societies. 
This I later found to be quite a mis- 
take that I have often regretted. | 
would urge every young man and 
woman who possibly can to take an 
active part in the social life of their 
school or college. MRS. S. W. B. 


* * * 


I planted a year-old orchard in cow- 
peas for the hogs to pasture off. They 
took to the peach trees as well as peas 
and in some cases ruined the young 
trees. They would reach up and catch 
a limb in their mouths and strip it of 
ts leaves and many times split the tree 
at the crotch. Before I noticed it they 
had damaged the orchard twice the 
value of the pea crop. JOS. B. 

x * * 


I made the mistake of using cheap 
tooth brushes, that shedded the bristles 
and did not thoroughly clean my teeth, 
which caused some of them to decay. 
(366d tooth brushes ‘are much’ cheaper 
A‘ READER' ©: 


than a dentist’s bift!''' 
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clean work and light draft. 
delivery rake and tedder is a saver of time and labor. 

Look at the farmer in this 
International loaders with the 
hay out of the way for grain harvest. 

International sweep rakes and stackers provide a quick method 
of getting your hay to the stack. 

International power hay presses put the hay in neat tight bales 
that keep better, are easier to handle, store an feed, and that bring 
the top price on the market. 


on to put your hay where you want it, 
in the quickest, most economical manner. McCormick and Deering 
mowers can be depended on to cut hay every minute. International 
tedders hasten, and insure, better curing. McCormick and Deering 
self-dump rakes are known the whole world over for their quick, 
The International combined side- 


GF AMERICA 
ONCORFORATED? 








Speed and Dependability 
in the Hay Harvest 


McCormick - Deering - International 
H+’ machines that bear the above names may always be relied 


the way you want it, 


protare pulling two wagons and two 
itan tractor. He is sure to get his 


| Rely on the McCormick - Deering Dealer in Your Commanit y 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
92 Branch Houses and 15,000 Dealers in the United States 


USA 





































































‘You Won’t Go Wrong | 


If you consult the Best Nursery- 
man in your State or Section. 


BLUE GRASS NURSERIES, 
o Desk F, Lexington, Kentucky. 


——————— CHASE NURSERIES, 
Write to the Desk A, Chase, Alabama. 


firm nearest FRUITLAND NURSERIES, 


you for Cat- Desk B, Augusta, Ga. (Successors 
alog — and to P. J. Berckmans Co., Inc.) 
planting = w.T. HOOD & COMPANY, 
helps. Desk H, Richmond, Virginia. 
oO J. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY CO., 
Desk E, Pomona, N. C. 


SOUTHERN NURSERY CO., 








Desk D, Winchester, Tennessee. 
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BRAND NEWC OATS 
Army _£ BID Eacu 


a\ 

yy This is the Army Regula- 
tion Coat, ideal for hunt- 
ing, farming, camping and 
everyday work. Made out 


close 
and packing. 


2le for postage 


i | 
Send for . | 


- 
Ty | of a heavy drill throughout 
if | with four pockets. En- 


Tyrtrte 


Get Rid of Shade 


No crop will grow and mature 
a profitable yield under shade 
of trees, shrubs or tall weeds— 
none of which are a benefit to 
you. CHAMPION 
TREE KILLER will 
quickly kill any of 
these and not in- 
jurethe soil. Send 3 
money order at 
$1.25 per gallon. 
W.N. Wilkerson & Sons 


324 S. Front Street 
Memphis, Tenn. 


HALL 


Champion 
Tree Killer 


Kills Trees, Shrubs,Sprouts . 
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Reg US Pat Off 


CAMPHOR ICE 


Going from the warm, 
steamy kitchen to the cold 
windy yard is sure to chap 
your face and hands. 
““Vaseline’’ Camphor Ice 
keeps them smooth and 


soft. It’s invaluable for 
housekeepers. 
CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 


(Consolidated) 
State Street New York 








| 
| 
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AMERICAN ARMY STORE 
ATLANTA GUD oF oR A 














| Progressive Farmer Advertisers are guaranteed to be as represented: * 














NEW ‘Z ENG 


Those who want a thoroughly dependable engine at a 
comparatively small investment will select the new 
“Z.” It is built to the same high standards as other “‘Z”’ 
Engines, and fully guaranteed. It delivers more than 
rated horse power; operates on gasoline alone; has simple 
high-tension battery ignition; hit-and-miss governor; 
new type, safety flywheels; quiet-running, spiral-cut 
gears. Wonderfully simple—nocomplicated parts. Con- 
trol lever gives six speed changes. Starts easily, runs 
steadily, requires little attendance, carburetor requires 
no adjusting. The high quality and low price are due 
to scientific study and large production facilities, One 
of the greatest values in years. Over 300,000 “Z”’ 
Engines in use. See your dealer. Or write us. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE 


12 H. P. 






















Manuf acturers Chicago 


Southern Branches: wn New Orleans; Atlanta; Dallas. 


Battery Equipt 















INE 


New low pri 

on other Pre” i 
Engines 

With high-ten- 

sion magneto 

and throttling 
governor 


1% H. P.....$ 67.00 
3 H.P..... 100.00 
6 H.P..... 160.00 


All f.o. b. factory— 
- See to your 


600 


(10) 









































COTTON DUSTER $4 96:22 «: 


Government Approved 


gether with Government specialists. 





money and labor put into your crop. Dust with calcium arsenate. Put it on 
right. Invest in an IRON AGE Cotton Duster, follow the instructions given by 
the Dept. of Agriculture, and protect your profit in cotton this ene” 


$212.50 F. 0. B., Savannah, Ga. 


The IRON AGE two-wheel, three-row Calcium Arsenate Duster has been a 
wonderful success for two years throughout the Cotton Belt. i 
who spent many years designing crop preservation machinery, working to- 


Dr. B. R. Coad, Chief of the Delta Laboratory, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, says 
that this Spring will see a very heavy emergence of boll weevils. No escap- 
ing a big fight. Prepare now to wage war on the weevil or you will lose the 






eatin N. J. 
Lamp, $45 
Extra 


Built by men 


Send in your order Today. Machines are subject to prior sale. 


BATEMAN & COMPANIES, Inc., 


Grenloch, N. J. Savannah, Ga. 
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MIGHTY TRUE 


HIS setting down and folding our arms 
and waiting for sumthing tew turn up, iz 
just about az rich a spekulashun az going 


into a four-hundred-acre lot, setting down on 
a sharp stone, with a pail between our knees, 
and waiting for a cow tew back up and be 
milked.”—Josh Billings. 


NOT UP ON THE NEWS 


TRAVELING man one night found himself 

obliged to remain in a small town on ac- 
count of a washout on the railroad, caused 
by the heavy rain, which was still coming 
down in torrents. The traveling man turned 
to the waitress with: “This certainly looks 
like the flood.” 

“The what?” 

“The flood. You've read about the flood, 
and the Ark landing on Mount Ararat, 
surely?” 

“Say, mister,” she returned, “I ain’t seen a 
paper for three days!” 


NEW MEMORY SYSTEM 
OW is it you have such a good memory, 
Norah?” her mistress inquired. 

“Well mum, I'll tell ye. Since me child- 
hood never a lie have I told, and when ye 
don’t have to be taxin’ yer memory to be re- 
memberin’ what ye told this one or that, or 
how ye explained this or that, shure ye don’t 
overwork it an’ it lasts ye, good as new, till 
ye die.”—Christian Advocate. 


MATRIMONY ON CONDITION 
COLORED couple appeared before a cler- 
gyman, asking to be married, the man in 

a considerably muddled state. The minister 
said to the woman: “{ won’t perform this 
ceremony.” 

“Why is dat boss?” she inquired. “Ain’t 
de licenses all right? An’ we is of age.” 

“Yes, but the man is drunk. Take him 
away and come back again.” Several days 
later the couple again presented themselves, 
the man once more obviously intoxicated. 
“See here, I told you I wouldn’t marry you 
when this man was drunk,” the minister said 
testily. “Don’t you come back here till he’s 
sober.” 

“Well, you see suh,” the woman replied 
apologetically, “detrufe is that he won’t come 
less’n he’s lit up.”—The Argonaut (San 
Francisco). 


PAT’S PUN 
A CLERGYMAN who was not averse to an 
occasional dram employed an Irishman to 
clear out his cellar. The Irishman began his 
work, and brought forth a lot of empty whis- 
key bottles. Before Pat loaded each bottle 
on to a barrow, he*held it up and looked 
through it. ° 
The preacher saw him and said: “They are 
all dead ones, Pat.” 
“They are sorr,” said Pat; “but there is 
wan thing in their favor.” 
“What is that?” inquired the clergyman. 
“Well, sorr,” replied Pat, “they all had the 
minister with them when they were dying. 


MAKING HIM COME ACROSS 
HOTE L Manager—‘You must please pay 
in advance, sir. Your luggage is too emo- 
tional.” 
Visitor—‘Emotional.” 
Hotel Manager—‘*Yes—easily moved.” 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


















Prompt shipment from Richmond. Note these extremely low price es. 


Golden Harvest Threshers Auto Supplies 

We are price makers for re- 
pair parts for the Ford. 
Champion “X" Plugs... 48 
Milwaukee Timers___ ~~~ 1.69 
Top Recovers — 5.95 
Other repairs in like ‘propor tion. 


WE SAVE YOU MONEY 


Spotless prices are lower than you pay elsewhere. Get our Thrift catalog and save. 
s. Buy here and save. 




























Be your own thresher—own a 
Golden Harvest—threshes' grain, 
peanuts, cow peas, soja beans, etc. 
(Capacity 40-60 bushels wheat per | 
hour. Cylinder 30 inches. Runs 
easy, takes little power. 

Special price___--- _245.00 
Trucks, stackers and other equip- 


ment can be had. Made for wire entanglements 





This is a good 
time to paint. Our 





appearance, good 


Government Barb Wire 


12% Gauge Wire 
4 Point Barbs, 3 ins. apart 


- —__—— | shipped across. Wound on 40 rod spools, has never 
Paint Now been unwound, is not galvanized but is just as it 
left the mill except it has become slightly rusty 
so we dipped each spool in elastic black -paint. 
14 


big on be In lots 1 to 4 spools, per spool_ 5 
— Pang In lots 5 to 9 spools, per spool_ 40 
, P In lots 10 to 34 spools, per spool_ .35 


In lots 35 to 99 spools, per spool_____ —. 





in France but never 














wearing qualities 
and low cost. Color 
card upon request. 
It pays to paint as 
it saves decay. | “The South’s Mail Order House” 
















THE SPOTLESS CoO. 


RICHMOND, VA. 

















the Sdvertising it carries.” 








When writing to advertisers, say: “I am writing you as an adver- 
tiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all 





{er A MAN GWINE GIT 
MUCH PLEASURE OUTEN 


HE WORK, H&E GoT T’ 
BE GITTIN’ SUMPN ‘SIDES 


PLEASURE oOuTEN IT!! 
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san your property —re-roof now 
while the weather is good, or supply 
roofing needs for future building— 
save money by ordering from this 
advertisement : 


Genuine Fox Rubber Roofing 
Per Roll ('9°55,") $1.49 


2-Ply $1.89 - 3-Ply $2.29 
Strietly A-| quality, no seconds or short 
lengths. One-piece rolls of 108-sq. ft. with 
cement, nails, ete. Will not stick in rolls 
Order today direct from South’s Oldest and 
Largest Machinery and Supply House 


SMITH - COURTNEY CO. 
7th and Baint ridge Sts. RICHMOND, VA. 





Our 1922 catalogue illustrates and de- 
earthen over 150 articles necessary to 


F. 8. BURCH @ CO, 
161 W. Huron St. Chicago 





uality, Surplus Power 


Engines, Log Saws, Saws, Portable Saw 
Rigs, and Power Buzz Saws. Immediate 
Shipment —90-Day Test — Lifetime Guar- 


antee. 





Catalog FREE, Write forit at ence. 
E ENGINE WORKS, 


2351 Oakland Ave., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
2351 Empire Bidg.. PITTSBURGH, PA, 











Hudson 
Ref 


WIRELESS TELEPHONE PATTERNS—Now Only 750 


lan al b 





mple patterns and instruc 
F owledge necessary List 
y orld talk. Baseball scores, latest 
e music, market reports, ete., daily. 
tr Arue 
N list ff broadcasting stations, giving wave 
lengths and appreximate range for 25 cents 


“an inake his own receiving se 






AGENTS W ANTE D. 
P. Shelts, Dent. F, Valley Stream, N. Y 
srence: Valley Stream National Bank 




















LIMESTONE 
PULVERIZERS 
Sold through your 
Fordson Dealer 
PRICE $295 and up 
Write for catalog 


O. B. WISE 
PULVERIZER CO. 


Knoxville, Tenn. 














6 Cents 
designs. Allsteel. For Lawns, Churches and Ceme- 
teries, Write for free Catalog and Special Prices. 


Kokomo Fence Mig. Co. Dept. 4812 Kokomo, Ind. 


per Foot and up. Costs less than wood. 40 
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Kill 
Placed any 
kills all fies. 
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HAROLD 
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| lie THEY SPREAD 
ie DISEASE 
where, DAISY es. ILLER attracts and 
Neat clean, aR Ay convenient and 
cheap. Lasts allaea- 
son, Made of metal. 
ean’t spill or tip over: 
will not soil or injure 
@ anything. 1: ) ona 
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fata See 4 ‘ FLY KILLER 








XPRESS, ok penned 
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SonBRS. 15) Do Rall Ave. Brooklyn, N. ¥. 








Eels, Rabbits, Skunk, Wease!, 

ee 2 Muskrats etc., in largo 

9 numbers, with our new, fold- 

ing, galvanized Stee) Wire "Traps. They catch them 
ijke a fly-trap angenes flies. Made in all sizes. Strong and 


urable. 
booklet on 


Write for Descriptive Price List, and one, or] 


best bait known for : ting ro 





J. F.GREGORY, Dept. 19, LEBANO IN, MO. 








Better 


r Paint for kis Sais 


Finest paint made, direct from manu- 
facturer at wholesale prices. Write for 
folder,“Paint Economy” and be convinced 


Armorshield | Paint Corp., Washington, D.C. 











vanized 
direct 








ROOFING: 


1 iN Write or wire for our WAY 


way down” prices on gal- 


| American Roofing Co.,. Ashland, Ky. | 


Bin ace Deve Be DOWN 
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SPRING SERGE SUIT 


Cloavance SALE 


NOW ONLY 
85! 
=—=—S 


Oebvered 


nstead of carrying over 
these Sees Spring- 
weight _ embroidered 
Serge SUITS until next 


tarn them into cashe 
yee So if you act, 
ately you may 
get get the biggest bargain 
We or any other house 
have offered in years! 
This is our final cut in’ 

- price —order righte 
away for this ad wil] 
positively not ap-| 

pear again! 


Gorgeous 
pp Embroidery® 


Stunning 


. Serge, 
blue soa beau- 
tifa! ly embroidered in 
wm two-color wool stitch- 
ed embroidery with 
elegant French knot 
wers..Note embroi- 
dery alf around back 
of coat. Silk finish’ 
sateen linin Silk’ 
braid piping al acounal 
collar,across vestee and 
on sleeves. Coat shirred 
at waist to insure neat- 
est fit and has sash belt. 
Skirt nlesty made with belt 
all around at waist line. Splen- 
didly tailored in everyway. 


Send No Money! 
Only 1900 Sure left for clear- 
oh: "3012: Wom. 

wiyerz. 
you are not satistied, 


hr he Mail Order Co. 
Dept. 157 CHICAGO 


YY Why Pay 
More? 


Kill Them All 


Every Rat and Mouse Easily 
Destroyed by New Discov- 
ery—Not a Poison 
Absolute freedom from rats and 
mice is now assured everyone. No 
more trapping and poisoning just a 
few. Clean out the whole bunch, 

young, old, big and little. 











Hick’s Rat 
your place, 
harm anything but rats, 


Killer kills every rat or mouse on 
Mest wonderful of all, it does not 
mice, gophers, and other 
pets, poultry, 
It can be spread anywhere 
This death- 


rodents, It is harmless to children, 
avd all kinds of stock, 
aud will kill only the rats and mice, 
bringing disease rapidly spreads ud quickly de- 

toys all the rats: and mice, There is ne smell 
or odor, for they run outside for water and die 
away from the buildings. 


A Trial Costs You Nothing 


Mr. Hick is offering everyone troubled with these 
tests the chance to get rid of them at no cost to 
themselves He will send three large double 
strength, one dollar bottles for the price of one 
You keep one for yourself; the other two you sel! 
to your neighbors at one dollar each, thus getting 
your own free and in addition making a dollar 
profit, Send $1.00 today (currency, money order, 
, ete.) to Chas. M. Hick & Co., Dept. 784 
8. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. If you prefer, 
send no money; just your name and address, and 
bay postman $1.00 and postage on delivery If 
atier two weeks’ trial you are not absolutely satis- 


fed write Mr. Hick and your money will be re- 
inded 


GET ROOFING 
AT CUT PRICES 


rhssinad TO YOU=— 














SEND FOR} 
THIS FREE | 
BUILDING! 


at prices on se th et 
¢ GATE, ‘GALVANIZED 1 aa EL 
ROOFING act on ASPRAET haere ‘ 
¢ 3 
LATE SINGLE MOO FING -- RED OR GRE! 


OU U SAVE ae have Spat ol about ene 
THE PROFIT Rea ror talee © 
A ‘RE 
ROOFING BOOK AND CUT Op HGF Get Guarantee: 


pofing direct from the fectory, and keep in your own 
hocket the profit others would get. 


Fence & Roofing Co., 
CAN BE NAILED Dept.P. Savannah, Ga. 
OVER OLD WOOD SHINGLES ‘ 


COLOR: 



















The Poultry Yard 


By F. J. ROTHPLETZ 











Feeding Poultry for Profit 


HE whole problem of making a profit 
out of poultry depends upon three 
things principally: the natural pro- 
lificacy of the hen, the management of 
the poultry yard 


and the method of 
feeding. 
No method of 


management 
and no feeding for- 
mula can make of a 
barren or poor-pro- 
ducing hen a heavy, 





profitable layer. A 
careful study of the 
external indications 





MR ROTHPLETZ 
good layer, and 


females not 
shape should 


ofa 
a severe culling out of all 
approaching the required 
eliminate most if not all unpromising 
hens. The management of the poultry 
yard, in a general way, is a special topic. 


Regardless of the number of eggs pro- 
duced by any hen or pullets, a certain 
quantity of feed is riecessary for what is 


known maintenance. All ahoye that 
certain maintenance rz ationpéléethe -Wqgre- 
dients are properly  hatanced— carbohys 
drates, proteins, and 


fats—ge 1eS Sor 
As ar indigayon di the 


making of eggs. 


results of balancing a ratiem wttheantnal 
protein, in one test, Purdus,On rey sity 
found that ase ts fed tankawe_ consumed, 


aid’ W3.53ecggs : 


58.6 pounds of feed and | 








feed 59,78 nome: 
nimal protein, total 
59.83. 


fed beef scraps, total 
eggs, 179.09; fed no a 
feed 56.81 pounds, eggs 

The Purdue test 
which covered four years’ 


rations in this test 
work were: 








Grain Grain Grain 
Tankage Beef No meat 
Grain ration scrap ration feed ration 
eee 10 pounds 10 pounds 10 pounds 
Wheat - 10pounds 10 pounds 10 pounds 
EOD cece 5 pounds pounds 5 pounds 
Mash Mash ___Mash__Mash __ 
PR 005000602 Spounds Spounds 5 pounds 
Shorts ......... 5pounds 5pounds 5 pounds 
Tankage....... 5 pounds 
Beef scraps... 3.5 pounds 
In this test, it took for the tankag« 


feed pen, 3.60 pounds of feed to pratate 
one dozen eggs ata cost pe Tr dozen of 12 
cents; beef scrap pen, 3.77 pounds fee 4 
cost per dozen 13.3 cents; no meat feed 
pen, 9.32 pounds feed, at cost of 33 cents. 
The average profit was: tankage feed, 
$4.17; beef scrap feed, $4; no meat feed, 
43 cents. 

The feeds seem to have some effect on 
fertility and hatching ability, but not very 
marked. The fertility percentage was: 
tankage feed, 95.9; meat scrap feed, 98.3; 
no meat feed, 96.6. The hatchability per 
cent was: tankage, 52.8; meat feed, 69.8; 
no meat feed, 64.2. 

In bulletin 227, which gives these data, 
we find this: “One manufacturer of 
tankage stated he was afraid to recom- 
mend tankage for chickens for many 
years for many reasons.” It is probable 
different grades have different values. 

Two feed materials net used in the 
above tests,-were made the basis Of tests 
from November, 1914, to November, 
1916, that are quite enlightening; cotton- 
seed meal, so much used for livestock, 
and milk, both skimmilk and buttermilk. 

The rations used were: scratch feed, 
(grain) 10 pounds each carn and wheat 
and five pounds oats. Mash, five pounds 
each bran and shorts. One group re- 
ceived 5.3 pounds of cottonseed meal, the 
other 50 pounds buttermilk, equivalent 
to five pounds dried buttermilk. 











The results are given in the table 
below: 
ani - ot 
e. S¢ 
bo 2 id - 
oe rs 
One year’s results gee =< 
~~@o = ee 
SUS sz 
—— 7) bd Ys 
Total pounds feed consumed 
DOE PINE s sorcccesescseceses 62.67 157.32 
Cost feed per bird.......... $ 0.86 $ 1.16 
Cost production 1 doz. eggs 0.20 0.09 
Pounds dry feed to produce 
1 pound €ggs.......e.se0e 9.05 3.28* 
Eggs per pullet.........00- 55.69 166.87 
Income per bird......ss.ee0 1.18 3.61 
Profit over feed......ssceeee 6.32 2.45 
Fertility of eggs, per cent.. 93.3 93.05 
Hatching power of eggs per 
COME .nvcvcceccvccncsscescess 68.2 76.7 





* Purdue Bulletin 227 says: “Buttermilk was 
equally valuable as skimmilk, which in turn 
at Purdue proved as efficient as meat scraps 
or fish scraps. 

“Cottonseed meal is worthless as a poultry 
feed when no other protein feed is given, and 
should not be fed.” 











-_a good dinner is ready instead of a pick-up supper. 


nd —— 









































for 
HOME CAMP 
WORKSHOP CHURCH 
BOAT HEN HOUSE 


anywhere 


for 
LIGHTING COOKING 
IRONING PLUMBING 
MILKING CHURNING 
%-Horse Power 
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HOMELITE 





The PORTABLE Electric Light and Power Plant 
Not the lowest price but the cheapest and best 


makes Wash Day Easier 


HEN Homelite runs the washing machine, mother’s 
strength is saved—her clothes are on the line hours 
earlier. When evening comes, she’s freshand cheery 


Hemelite, the portable electric light and power plant, is the 
Stufdy servant to do your work. It saves your time and 
energy in many ways— lights house and 
bern—operates all light machinery up 
to 14 horse power. 





Weight 100 lbs. No founda- 
tion needed. Compact—1% 
cubic feet of space enoug 
Economical. 1 gallon of fuel 
enough for 2,000 watt 
ours. 


Made 12 and 32 Volts. 


Write for Illustrated Booklet PF4 





Te 


Simms Magneto Co. 


EAST ORANGE NEW JERSEY 


FLANDERS-SMITH, Inc. 


22 West Mount Royal Avenue 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Distributors for Virginia, Maryland and District ef Columbia 



















































: *) Potash for 
Side Dressing 


For side dressing cotton, corn and other 
Southern crops. 


200 pounds Kainit, or 
125 pounds 20 per cent Manure Salt, or 
50 pounds of Muriate of Potash, 


furnish the same amount of Actual Potash 
which is so profitable in preventing cot- 
ton rust and in increasing the yield of 
cotton, corn and general crops. 


These are the three Standard German 
Potash Salts that have been used for gen- 
erations to great advantage in the South: 


Having planted the crop, one cannot afford 
to let it starve.. A good side dressing may 
make all the difference between success 
and failure. 


Try it and you will find that 


POTASH PAYS 


Soil & Crop Service, Potash Syndicate 
H. A. Huston, Manager 
42 Broadway New York City 
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Breeders’ Cards 

(7 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
Each Initial, Number er Amount Counts as a Word 
Always address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 

















LIVESTOCK 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


For Sale—Angus Cattle—We won all grand cham- 
pionships last State Fairs of North Carolina, South 
‘arolina and Georgia. Sanford & Rich, Mocksville, 
North Carolina. 














BERKSHIRES 
Large Berkshires. Leroy Hall, Hillsboro, N. C. 


Purebred Berkshires. G. C. Stuart, Eastover, 8. C. 
Large Berkshires. Stone Gate Farm, Petersburg, Va. 


Berkshires—Big Type. James W. American 
National Bank, Richmond, Va. 


Berkshires—Sows, 
vice boars. Now 
dWVrite for circular and prices. 
Falls Church, Va. 


Berkshires—From the herd that won 26 prizes and 
grand champions in 1921. Rig from 600-1. sows and 
by our grand champion boar. 8 sows farrowed 
pigs. Russell Galbreath, Street, Md. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


Duroc Pigs—Of best ates. Pigs not akin. 
& Rainey, Petersburg, Va 

Selected Pigs—By nephew of Scissors; $12.50 each. 
Bred gilts, $40. John L. Skinner, Littleton, N. C 


Service Boars — Highly bred, pane individuals. 
Porter Claxton, Bell Buckle, Tenn. 

Registered Duroc-Jersey Pigs—Best breeding. Prices 
in reach of everyone. Write me your wants. J. P. 
Alexander, Fairfield, Va. 











Graves, 





Boars—Big tyve. Bred sows, ser- 
booking orders for spring pigs. 
Fred D. Paxton, East 











Ritchie 























ALE ALAA AS 


ae 


8. C. White Leghorns—Prices reduced. We guaran- 
tee chicks 100 per cent live delivered; eggs 90 per cent 
fertile. Middleboro Farm, Route 1, Hampton, Va. 


8. C. English Strain White Leghorns—Chicks 
trapnested stock, for May and June delivery, at 
per 100, delivered. Cliff Cottage Poultry Farm, 
Mill, Va. 





from 
$12 
Boone 


CABBAGE AND COLLARDS 


Cabbage Plants—Leading Varieties—500, } a 1,000, 
$1.25, postpaid. Leroy Hall, Hillsboro, N. 





Frost- =proof ( Cabbage Plants—Early Jersey, Guariesion 
Wakefield, Succession, Flat Dutch—By prepaid parcel 
, satisfaction guaranteed: 100, 30c; 300, 75c; 500, 
$1; 1,000, $1.50. F. O. B. here;: 1,000, $1.10; 5,000, 
$5: 10,000, $9. D. F. Jamison, Summerville, S. C. 


CANE AND SORGHUM 








“Texas Seeded Ribbon Cane Seed—Recleaned seed, 





best variety for syrup, bushel, $2.50; % bushel, $1.25; 
less quantities, 10¢c m. Hudmon Seed Co., Nashville, 
Tennessec 

Sorghum Seed—Early Amber, Early Orange, bushel, 
$1.90; 5-bushel lots up, $1.80 Red Top cane seed, 
bashel, $2.10; 5-bushel lots up, $2. Hudmon Seed Co., 
Nashville, Tenn. 





White and Black Leghorns—Whites 
strain), New York noted winter layers, $1; 
great Northern winter layers. Eeus, $1.25 
postpaid. Ramsey Poultry Farm, Crouse, N. 


Vigorous, Strong ‘Hatched 8. C. White Leghorn Baby 
Chicks—Thousands ready for shipment every we 
Write today for my 20-page catalog and special summer 
price. Eleventh season. Carl Gilliland, Siler City, N. C. 


MINORCAS 


~ Evergreen Stock & Poultry Farm, Creswell, N. C.. 
Route 2, Box 54—White and Black Minorca Eggs— 
zmed 626.00 30-dozen crate; not picked, $9 crate, 

. O. 7 


8. Cc (Wyckoff 
Blacks, 
ber 15, 














ORPINGTONS 


~ Purebred Buff Orpington Eegs—f1. 
Powell, Warsaw, N. Cc 


My White ‘Orpingtons Won $357 Last ¥Fall—Eees, 
$3 and $5, delivered. Elmer Oettinger, Wilson, N. C. 


White Orpington Eggs for ateene— re winners. 
Prices as follows: eggs, $2.50 ‘c ha and $4. Roanoke 
Poultry Yards, Williamston, N. 


ROCKS 


Thompson Strain Imperial Berred Rock Eggs—$1.25 
15. Jones Farms, Kershaw, 8. 


May Hatches—Winter layers. 


25 pe per “15. Alvas 











“Buff Rock exes, $3 per 





























¢ 
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CHUFAS 


pane cleaned, 
B. 





Chufas—Large, no rocks, per bushel, 














$5; peck, $1.50, F Burlington, N. C.; cash 
with order. E. W SF. 
CORN 

~Douthit’ 83 Prolific Seed ~Corn—Le ads all varieties for 
five years at South Carolina Bxperiment Stations. Select 
seed from originator. Bushel, $3.50; peck, $1. Ask 
for catalog B. Douthit, Jr., Pendleton, S. 

Reid’s White Dent—A 2-eared, 100-day corn; Gov- 
ernment tested: resists disease and insects; highest 
economical yield; bred scientifically 21 years. Triple 
selected, graded and guaranteed, bushel, $2.50. Book- 
let free. Reid Bros., Henderson, Tenn. 





FLOWERS 


Oak-leaved | oy. aoe Magnolia—5oc. ‘Deaton ‘Nur- 
series, Vass, N 

















GRASS SEED 
Sudan Grass—100 fbs., $7.50: 50 Ihs., $4; 25 Ds., 
$2.25; less quentitics, ioc. i. Hudmon Seed Co., 
Nashville, Tenn 
yes — 
~ Millet — Genuine German or “Golden — 
Bushiel, $1.65; sack to oe 60 a, -~{ 2%-bu. cotton 
sacks, each 35c extra. Hudmon Seed Co., Nashville, 
Tennessee. 
PEANUTS 





Seed Peanute!—Recieaned and sacked in new 120- 
BD. } White Spanish, per ., 6c; Large Runners, 
Se per B. F. H McCrae, Denmark, BC. 





Relecter\ Recleaned? eed Peanuts—North Carolina 
Runners; 5 cents per ; White Spanish, 4c. Any 
amount — Strickland ¢ & Baxter, Clio, Ala. 


Selected No, 1 Secd or Roasting Peanuts—Alabama 
Bunners, 40 B.; White Spanish, 4c No order 
for less.than Ibs. Cash with order. Goff- 


Merc, Co. a $50,000), “Enterprise, Ala. 


Seven Hundred Bushels Prime N. C. Peanuts—Thor- 
cneny cleaned, and bright, at 3% cents per pound, 
F. B. Wilmington. These can be used for seed or 
pi 9 purposes. Jill accept orders as long as they 
last at this price. Send your order now. Pearsalls & 
Co., Wilmington, N. C. 











PEAS 








15. Ww. G. Sneed, Spring Garden, Greensboro, N. 
eae Rl Sat esa ada Ss Gk, Raced Tay Weigh and Pais a 
Shipment May 20th; six weeks old. Write for prices. £1.50. paid, | Satisfaction Tuaranteed: Le 
W._@. area ag ee i. ‘s Barred = uth Rock Bggs—Brom ee 
Our Herd Boars—Queen’s Great Orion, sired by apsOn . apy ae 
Great Orion, the world’s. champion; dam by Great lected stock, 41.50 sitting; $9 +d 100, vered 
Sensation. C. H. Orion King, junior champion at PAtre, Dost ee otal Woes om FF 
State Fair. if you wish to improve your herd. get vr Mccain Bh name sn ina: 
boar sir y one e ve ars. esthu 7 Have Been Breeding Thompson “Ringlet Bocks for 
Hil Farm, Lynchburg, Va. 15 —— —, pave Fame many prize 
ners. cges or 15. atisfaction 
HAMPSHIRES Western Slope Ranch, Salisbury, N. C 
mpmashise Pigs—$10, delivered. Chas. Hartley, Thompson's Dark Imperial Ringlet Barred Rocks 
Buckner, Va | en ‘ockerels, $3 to $10; pullets, $3; hens, $8; 
- 15 eggs, $3. Thompson strain, farm flock eggs, 15, 
oO. I. Cs $1.50; 30, $2.75; 50, $4.50; 100, $8, postpaid. Mrs. 
C. Pigs, Gilts, Boars. Valley Hill Farm, Dora Minton, Jonesville, Va. 
Pp. 7 * 27, Robersonyille, N. C. RHODE ISLAND REDS 
POLAND-CHINAS ‘arver’s S. C. Reds—Bggs, 15, $1. Eargle’s, Route 
100 Head—Western Breeding—Result of 28 years’ 7 “Chariotte,, N.C. 
upbuilding. Service boars, bred gilts, pigs. W. G. For Sale—Eggs and | Stock Reduced —Prize pens 8. 
Houston, Fairfield, Va. C. Reds, 112 prizes. ark rich Tables cockerels and 
Sp. i Poland-Chin Size, quality and finish. pullets for sale. Mrs. p74 Kerr, Durham, N, C. 
Prices reasonable. Satisfaction guaranteed. rren Reds—Both Combs—Sale of Breeders—Eggs, half 


Morton, Russellville, Kentucky. 








Am Offering Excellent Poland-China Pigs—Of ex- 
treme big type Western breeding. Nothing better. 
E. O .Hu:ter, Winston-Salem, N. C., Route 7. 

pigs, 


White Spotted Poland-C hinas—10-weeks-old 
weighing from 40 to 60 fs., carrying Booster King, 
Archa Back King,, Paul No. 20 blood. Boar pigs, $15; 





sow pigs, $20. Bred gilts and sows, a matter of corre- 
spondence. Geo. K. ith & Son, Lewisport, Ky. 
HEREFORDS 


price. Finest Reds in 17 years’ breeding, 
eggs. Catalog free. Mrs, J, C. 
North Carolina. . on 


RHODE ISLAND V WHITES 


for show and 
Deaton, Salisbury, 





Poas—Choice mixed, $2 per bushel. T. B. Battley, 
Hamlet, N. © 

Good Sound Mixed Peas—For $2; 
K. C. Byars, Windsor, 8S. C. 

Cowpeas—Get our wholesale prices before buying. 
Council Seed Company, Franklin, Va. 


Mixed Peas, White Peas—$2.20 a 
D. W. Alexander, Connelly Springs, 





cash with order. 








Good bags. 





“RR. C. Rhode Island Whites—15 eggs, $1. 50; 100, $8. 
Sam Hysinger, Cleveland, Tenn., Route 


Peas for Sale—Clay, TI F. 0. B. 


Hickory. W. P. Bowman, Granite Falls, N. C. 





WYANDOTTES 


woe & Wyentetts Chicks and Eggs. B. ©. Belton, 








eo Sale—Purebred Hereford Calves—July delivery. 
A. M. Fleming, Greensboro, N. C. 


White Wyandotte Cockerels—$3 each. Herbert Co- 
ble, Burlington, N. C. ¥ 




















HOLSTEINS TURKEYS 

For the Best Holstein Heifer Calves—Write L. Ter- Giant Bronze Turkey Eges—52-Ib. s stock; $8 per 12. 
Williger, Wauwatosa, Wisconsin. Mrs. W. E. Hall, Mechums River, Va. 

Two Splendidly Bred Bull Calves—3 months old, Giant Mammoth Bronze Turkey Eggs—50c each; 
cheap. James W. Graves, American National Bank, from best i. ag breeding stock. Hickory Grove 
Richmond, Va. Farm, Conover, N. 

JERSEYS TWO OR MORE BREEDS 





For Sale—Purebred Registered Jersey Bull—8 years” 


old and gentle. N. E. Mohn & Co., New Bern, N. C. 


Registered Jersey Bull Calves—$35. Extra good 
breeding. Purebred Big Bone Poland-China a $12. 
W. M. Turbyfill, Maiden, N. C. 

For Sale—A Limited Number of Registered Jersey 
Bull Calves—Line-bred Nobles, from Register: of Merit 
Come. he Accredited herd. Reynolda, Inc., Rey- 
nolda, N. C. 











MISCELLANEOUS 





Bred Sows and Gilts—These sows will weigh from 
200 to 300 pounds. Bred to farrow_in May and June. 
Price from $50 to $100. Chestnut Hill Farm, Lynch- 
burg, Va. 

For Sale—Bayville Farms are offering at Farmers’ 
prices: 40 registered Berkshire spring pigs; 4 registered 
Hampshire Down ram lambs; 700 8. C. Rhode Island 
yearling and 2-year-old hens. Apply Bayville Farms, 
W. N. Chamings, Manager, Lynnhaven, Va. 


PET STOCK 


DOGS 


Extra Fine Pointer Pups Males. $15; females, $10. 
Jones Farms, Kershaw, 8. 


Collie Pups—Imported = _-. 
$10. Edward Jones, Kershaw, S. 


Purebred Collie Pups—Sable and 
heel drivers. Males, $12; females, $8. 
& Son, Powhatan, Va 


Registered Airedale at 
$15 in advance. Ambitious hunter. 
Grizzard, Drewryville, Va 


Purebred Sable and White Collie Pups—9 weeks old. 
Females, $5 to $7.50; males, Bas to $12.50. Boulder- 
brook Farm, Reidsville, 

Coon, Skunk, Fox, = Rabbit Hounds—Trained 
and pups. Trained dogs sent on 10 days’ trial. 10c 
brings price and customers’ reference lists. ry have 
Airedales, eae. my and House dogs. “O C 0” 

no! 


Kennels, Oconee, 
RABBITS ° 


A. C. Scarboro, Royston, Georgia—Pedigreed Belgian 
Hares and Flemish Giants—$1-$3 each. Forced to sell. 


POULTRY AND EGGS 


ANCONAS 
Ancona Eggs for tine ther Comb—$1. 15. 
F. L. Hudson, Greenville, N. on — 


Sheppard’s enna Workie best layers; 15 
cae & i, $6.25, postpaid. Adja Womble, 
‘reek, N. 














$15; females, 





White—Genuine 
0. L. Braw 


Stud—Weight 60 Ibs.; 


fee, 
Address H. B. 




















CORKS, 
Bear 





GUINEAS 


White African Gui — 
smith, A } ae nea Eggs—15 for $1.25. J. Verne 








LEGHORNS _ 


C, Brown Leghorn Eggs—$i, postpaid. Sunny- 
side side Farm, Claremont, N. C, 1 aad 








50 White Le ns—Young Hens—$1.50 cach; 
check. = w. = Cana, N. C. wh val 

Reduced Price 8. C. B Leghorn 5; 
$5 ber’ 100, Greenhall Poulizy Farm, Hertford, (N.C , 








Sound, Mixed Peas—$2.15. All other varieties. 
Write for prices. A. J. Mathias, Lexington, S. C. 


Sound Straight Whi poorwill and Clay Poas—$2. 20 

















bushel. Mixed peas, $2.10. J. H. Palmer, Tennille, 
Georgia. 

Brabham, Iron, —. Whippoorwill, att, and 
Mixed Cow ar lots or less. D. A. Burch Co., 
Chester, Ga. _ 

Peas!—Brabham, Iron and all Varie- 


Whippoorwill 
ties—Write for field seed price list. F. H. McCrae, 







Porto Rico Improved Potato AS - ae ° 
5.000, $1.40 1.000; $1.30 1,000. $i 50 1.0003 
teed. April ist shipments. Brigman Plant 


+ 
ley, Gums. . 
Ry Nancy Hall Potato Plants— 


otection; 200, 60c; 500, $1; eo hee ostyai’ 
Hillside Plant Farm, Hawesville, 


Twenty-five Million Nancy Hall, = Rico Potate 
Plants—$1.25 1,000, mail or express. Write Victog 











Plant =. Ad Tifton, Ga.; Valdosta, Ga 

Improved Porto Rico Potato Plants— 7 50 1,000; 
over 10,000, $1.35 1,000. Millions ready. Cash with 
orders. American Plant Co., Alma, Ga. 





Porto Rico Potato “Plants—$1. 40 1,000; 5,000, 
1,000; 10,000, $1.20 1,000. Fully guaranteed. i 
lst shipments. J. H. Brigman, Baxley, Ga. 


Porto Rico Potato Plants—One thousand or one mil 


lion. Price $1 per 1,000, any quantity. Guarantee 
ship in three days, Fain Trading Co., Edison, Ga. to 


Pure Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1 per 1,000, May 
and June delivery. Plants Government ing . Can 
ship sremptiy. Appling Plant Co., Box 154, Baxley 
teorgia : 


Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.50 per 1,000, to 10, 

$1.25 per 1,000 for 10,000 or over. Shipments, ry 

pA and June, Potato Curing and Storage Co.. 
elena, 7a. 


Potato Plants—Porto Rico, Nancy Hall, Triumph— 
post, 














fi. tg —_ == order, Parcel l0c extra 
rst l¢ 2e eac ditional 100, W. A. 
& Sons, Maiden, N. C. amneee 





Porto pies ‘oa te Hall and Barly Triumph Potato 


Plants—$1 Globe, Stone and Greater Baltimors 
tomato plants, $1 1,000. Prompt shipment. Dorris 
Plant Co., Valdosta, Ga. 





Genuine Porto A he 000 to 5,000, postpaid, 
$2 per 1,000; 5,000 0,000, by express, $1.75; 10, 006 
and over, $1.50 1, 000, y I strong, home plants. 
Quick shipment. Oaklen Farm, Fort Mill, 8. C. 


Porto Rico Potato Plants—Government and 
are good well-rooted plants. Can Ship at once. 1, 000, 
poet aoe. at $1.25. Thomasville Piant Co., Thom- 
asville, ra 


Porto Rico Potatoes—Chemically treated, inspected. 
Good plants, full count guaranteed, 1,000, whi 50; over 
20,000, $1.25, ex . Parcel post, $2. Webbs Plant 
Farm, Pavo, Ga. 


Absolutely Pure Porto Rico Potato Plants—Treated 
and Government inspec il and May delivery, 
T. 














$1.25 1.000; unt delivery, $1 1,000. Paria, 
Fitzgerald, 

Porto | Nancy Hall, teymene and Big Stem 
Jersey Potato P nts—500, $1.50; $2.50, mailed, 


prepaid. Expr » 10,000, $i. cha a * Councili 
Seed Company, Franklin, Va 


Genuine Porto Rico Potato Plants—1,000, $2.50; 500, 
$1.25, prepaid, insured. y,. Government 
inspected. f fedtin Plant 
Farm, Pineville, N. C., and Fort Mili, S. C. 


Porto Rico Potato Plants—Government I for 
prompt shipments by express, 1,000 to 4,000, at $1.40 
1,000; 5,000 to 10,000, at $1.35 1,000; a mail, $2.25 
1,000. Coleman Plant Farms, Tifton, Ga 


Genuine Porto Rico Potato Plants—1,000 to 5,000, 
at $1.75 per 1,000; 5,000 and ovet at $1.50 per 1,000 
Leading varieties tomato plants, same price. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Postal Plant Co., Albany, Ga. 


—. Rico Potato Plants—Absolutely pure, Govern- 
ment inspected, Prompt shipment, full count. Fine 
plants, 1 1,000, express; $2.25, postpaid, insured; any 
quantity. Mecklenburg Plant Co., Maxton, c. 

Genuine Porto Rico Potato Plants—$2.25~-1,000; $1.25 
500, prepaid, insured; express, 5,000 up, $2. Grown 

‘om select, Government inspected seed, 
and soil are ideal. Ten years in the business. 
side Farms, Maxton, N. C. 


Ten Million Genuine Porto Rico Sweet Potato Plante 

















where climate 
River- 








—Government inspected; $1.30 per 1,000, express or 
parcel post; $1 per 1,000 in 5,000 lots or more. Prompt 
shipment. Rush your order to The Southern Plant 
Farm, P. O. Box 254, Valdosta, Ga. 

Absolutely Pure Disease-free Porto Rico Potato 
Plants—Postpaid, 500, $1.35; 1,000, $2.50; by express, 
$2 1,000; 4,000 and over, $1.75. Leading varieties 


60 cents 400. Full 

diate shipment. Crowell’s Plant Farm, Concord, N. C. 

my of Potato Plants—Grown from seed that 

first premium at the fairs. Government inspected, 

om chemically treated. Porto Rico, $1 per 1,000; 
Early Triumph, $1.50 per 1,000. By express or mail 

Satisfaction guaranteed. Shoer Plant Co., Valdosta, 


tomato plants, count and imme- 








Denmark, S. Georgia. 

Brabham or = Peas—$2. 35 ee Best Millions Porto Rico Potato Plants — Fine plants, 
for the money. Clays, $2.20. . Hanna, Gittord, Government inspected and treated against disease. 
South Carolina. 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50; 10,000, $14, mailed or expressed. 





Baby Chicks—S. C, White Leghorn and Rhode Island 
Red— Winter =f, 250-egg strains. Delivery guar- 
teed. Roller Poultry Yards, Bridgewater, Va. 
Baby Chicks—From H coanmeee standard bred flocks. 
Barred Rocks, White Rocks. Rhode Island ao Soc. White 
yew But sere = ™ snesnes end White 
horns; from le up. ‘or catalog. 2 
Hatchery, Lincoln, Illinois. — 





Iron and Brabham—$2.25 per bushel. Mixed Clays 
and Mixed Whites, $2.15 per bushel. Even weight, 
sacked. Cash with order. W. J. McCartha, Lexing- 


ton, 8. 


Peas—All the leading a at farmers’ prices. 

Alive purebred Essex and Hampshire sows in farrow; 

rvice boars and pigs. J. B. Coulter, Connelly elly Springs, 
North Carolina. 








SEEDS AND PLANTS 


BEANS 


New Crop Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans—$1.75. J. M. 
Hall, Middletown, N. C. 


Velvet Beans!—Write for prise list of farm geed. 
F. H. McCrae, Denmark, 8. 














PEPPER 


Ruby King, Bell, Hot and Pimiento Peppers—Post- 
paid, 100, 50c; 1,000, $2.75. Thomasville Plant Co., 
Thomasville, Ga. 








POTATOES 


Potato a a 500, $1.25. Carolina Plant Farm, 
Claremont, N. 








Seed Mammoth Yellow Soy eans—#, 70 per bushel. 
Andrews Hdwe. Co., Bethel, N. " 





Potato Plants—500, $1.25; 1,000, $2. G. W. Murray, 
Claremont, N. C. 





Soy Beans—Get Our wholesale prices before bw 
Councill Seed _ Company, Franklin, Va ving. 


Soy Beege-—Vizsinia Early and ay ove for 





Genuine Porto Bi Bico, Potato Plants—$1 1,000, A. 8. 
Wells, Tallahassee, Fla. 

Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.15 per 1,000; over 
10,000, $1.10. 














Drice. J. ‘oulter, Connelly Springs, N. ae Brannen Bros., Baxley, Ga. 

Sea AME Gee HT Ae Me, Nyt 
$178 bud. Be Humphries, Morock, NG” PM PM MR EMO Baste, Gan 
$2: car lots for lees. DB, A Burch, Chester Gon” pote Mirek Fe Rg ae {,1.000, $2.25, 





Guaranteed Yellow Mammoth Seed Soy Beans—In 
car lots or less. Apply for prices. H. T. Davenport, 
Columbia, 8. C. 


Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans Bxtra fancy recleaned 








eg —w5 $2.30; sack lots wu. 2.25 bushel. Hud- 
on Seed Co., Nashville, a 
For aa Soy Beans—$4 per bushel. 


Mam- 
moth Yellows, $1.55; this ‘a Middletown Grain 


Seed Co., Middletown, N. 


Sey Beans for Seed—Choicest Stock Mammoth Yel- 
lows—$1.60 bushel, cash. No fteenat checks taken. 
Mann Bros., Washington, N. 


~ Mammoth — Yellow Soy Beans—Grown especially “for 
seed. 1921 crop, in good even weight bees: $1.70 per 
bushel. W. 8. Dudley, Lake Landing, N. 


Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans—Grown Sais for 
seed, $1.80. Early Pn i ae os $2.5 Special price 
on car lots. j Owens & Rong Elizabeth City, 
North Carolina. 


Mammoth Yellow Soja Beans—Ready for shipment. 
Send me order, large or small; quick results, $1.75 
per bushel, F. 0. B. G, G. 
Marlowe, 











Calypso. Cash with order. 


_ Calypso, N. C. 





rto Rico, Nancy Hall 
$1. 0 - 000, prepaid. J. 


Potato Fading varieties; 500, $1.25; 
2.25, postpaid. Sunnyside Farm, Claremont, N. 


Porto Rico and Moog. ae Potato Loner 50 


Southern Queen, Triumph— 
. Punch, Newton, N. C. 


1,000, 
C. 











1. eee; ko delivery, $1.25 1,000. J. B, Cowart, Col- 
ins, 

—— Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.15 per 1, aoe: 
5,000 and up, $1 per 1,000. L. A. Brannen, Baxley 
Georgia. 


Satisfactory plants positively guaranteed Wholesale 
Plant Company, Box 570, Thomasville, Ga. 

Genuine Improved Nancy Hall and Porto Rico Potato 
Plants—Government inspected, and satisfaction guar- 
anteed; at $1.75 per 1,000, prepaid, by express 
or parcel post. Shipment made prompt the day order 
received. The Victor Piant Co., Rockingham, Ga., 
Route 1. 

Pure Porto Rico Potato Plants—For April, May and 
June delivery; Government inspected and chemically 
treated; $1.50 per 1,000, express collect. Special quo- 
tation on oan quantities. Flanders & Dent Plant 

o., Ocilla, Ga 

Fifteen Millions Genuine Porto Rico Sweet Potato 
Plants — Guaranteed satisfaction or money refunded 

1.50 per 1,000, $1.35 per 1,000, express; 
1.10 per 1,000, in 5,000 lots or more. Prompt ship- 
ment. Mansor Plant Co., Valdosta, Ga. 

Potato Plants—Porto Rico, Nancy Hall, Early Tri- 
umph, Bastern Yam, Red Mobelian and Japanese Yam 
If wanted by parcel post, 
2e for vach additional 100. 
with order. Prompt shipment and satisfactign guar- 
anteed. C. C. Taylor, Maiden, N. C. 

Twenty-five Million Sweet Potato Plants—Genuine 
Porto Rico variety. Shipment April lst to July Ist. 
Grown only from No. 1 grade hand selected seed, 
especially prepared in our own curing house. Chem- 
ically treated to insure setinst disease. Government 
inspected. 1,000 plants, $1.75; 5,000 plants, $1.70 per 
1,000; 10,000 plants, $1.65 per “{,000, express collect 
Add 50c per 1, for parcel post paid. Ten million 
tomato plants; varieties: Greater Baltimore, Livingston 
Globe, Redfield Beauty; Earliana, and Stone. Parcel 
post paid: 100, 50c; 250, $1; 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50 
Express collect: 1,000, $2; 5,000, $1.75 per 1,000. We 
raise and grow everything we sell, therefore, guarantee 
absolute satisfaction in every transaction. Can ship 
promptly at all times. References: of Tifton. 
The National Bank, Bradstreet, or any citizen of Tift 
County. Tifton Potato Company, Inc., Tifton, Ga. 


TOMATOES 


Blight-proof Tomato Plants—500, $1. Barney Lynn, 
Collins, Ga. 











parcel post; 

















Improved ! Norton Yam “and Porto Rico Plants—$2.50 
per 1,000, parcel post; $2, express. Hines & Son, 
LaGrange, N. C 

Four Million Porto Rico Potato Plants for Sale— 
$1.10 per 1,000. con with order. J. R. Batten, 
Winokur, Ga., Route 





300 Early Tomato -Plants—T5c. Murray’s Farm. 
Claremont, N. C. —— 
_ Tomato a ie SOc; 300, $1. G. W. Murray. 


Claremont, 
Tomato Plants—100, 50c; 300, $1. Carolina Ptant 
Cc. 
SS 








Farm, Claremont, N. 





Porto Rico, rm Yam Potato Plants—$1.2 
1,000. Tomato and cabbage plants, $1 1,000. 
Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 


Elmore Calloway, Collins, Ga.—State inspected, gen- 
uine Porto Rico potato plants, free of diseases; 1,000, 


“olark 





Good Main Crop Tomato Plants—1,000, $1.25. Thom 
asville Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 

Best Barliana Tomato Planis—100, 50c; te “. $2.59, 
postpaid. Sunnyside Farm, Claremont, 

Tomato Plants—Earliana and a ibe, 305 500, 














Soy Beans—Best quality, new cro] crop. . Recleaned Mam- 
moth Yellow, $1.80 per bushel; subject to change; cash 
with order. Write for prices other varieties and quality 
seeds of all —., Buxton White Seed Company, 
Elizabeth City, 


Mammoth Yellow, Tar Heel Black and Early Brown 
Soy Beans—1921 crop, selected seed stock, 10 bushels 








and less, $1.90; 11 to 25 bushels, $1.85; 26 t 
bushels, $1.80; over 50 bushels, $1.75. Cash wnith 
order. J. C. Blanchard & Co. Hertford, N. C. 


Blanchards Since 1832. 


Soy Beans—Certified for seed by the Virginia Crop 
Improvement Association. Wilson-Five, Virginia, Hab- 





erlandt and Tokio. Wach for a specific purpose. Also 
re Fa mee - = ra. ear hog pastures. Full 
Particulars mailed. Yallace Brothers, Farm: . 
laceton, Norfolk Va. aiken: 


<,A3 


Aa 


$1.50; 10,000, $12.50. Quick Service. $1.50, postpaid. Eureka Farm, Claremont, N. 
Improved Porto Rico Plants (inepeeted) —-93. 40 1,000; Tomato Piants—Earliana and Beaut gets ae 
5.000 up. $1.25 1,000. Tomatoes, $1.50 1,000. Guar- Express, 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25. Postpaid, 25c¢ per 100; 
anteed. Fossett Plant Co., Baxley, Ga. 500, $1; 1,000, $1. 75. E. A. Godwin, Lenox, ae 





Porto Rico Potato Plants—Best quality, certified by 
Government inspector, 90c 1,000. Best of service. Cash 
with order. W. M. & F. M. Bullard, Baxley, Ga. 


New Improved Golden Yam Potato—Best in quality, 
yield, earliness and keeping qualities. Plants, $2 per 
1,000, postpaid. F. W. Fletcher, Orlando, Fionds 


tov’ Rico Potato Plants—Chemically ; treated: :. Gor- 








Transplanted Tomato Plants—Leading varieties. ;. Fino 
plants for early tomatoes, 100, $1; 50, ,000, $5. 

eld grown, 50c 100. Mecklenburg Plant Co., Maxton, 
North Carolina. — 

Tomato —— Stone, | Earliana, Wilt Resistant. 
Giant Everbearing—500, $1.10; 1,000, $1.90. roy. 
Rico Potato Plants, 1,908, $1.60. ‘Postpaid. Jas. 
Mellard, Jedburg, 











est 
Company. 


ernment inspected; pr ipments. : 1,000; 
over 4.000. $1.25 1.000. Farms, Meigs, Ga, canes F 
Porto Rico Potato Plants— Any quantity; when arly Bearing Budded and Grafted Paper Shell Pe 
E 1.35 1,000 5,000, v had 490 can Trees—World’s largest pecan nursery, and fines 
hay pa Setistaction guaranteed. FE. A. trees are Catalog free. Bass Pecan 


per 1,000, postpaid. 
Godwin, Lenox, Ga. 


Pil 
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‘ country of the West. 








May 143, 1928 


Saturday, 


Farmers’ Exchange 





PUREBRED POULTRY | 





(19) 449 








PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 





MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 
prone. J. Van Lindley 





Get Our Prices Before 
ursery Co., Pomona N. Me I ae a te 
For Sale—Soy Beans and Cowpeas Hall & Savage, 
ereenville, N i 30 ts 100, post 
-—Stone Tomato Plants—30 cents ost- 

+i Tone Rico potato plants $1.50 per 1,000; 10,000 

















= $1.25. Satisfaction guaranteed. Brownsville Plant 
ip 
Farm, Bre wnsville, 8S. € 

Sweet Potato Plants (Inspected)— Porto Riocs Nancy 
Halls—Parcel post paid, 100, 40c; 300, $1; 500, $1.50; 
1.000, $2.25. Express collect, 1,000, $1.50; 5,000, $7; 
10,000, $13 Tomato plants, Barliana Bonny Best 
Stone, parcel post paid, 100, 30c; 300 75c; 500, $1; 
1,000, $1.50. Pepper and eggplant plants, parcel post 


1,000, $2.25. Safe 


100, 40c; 300, $1; 500, $1.50; 
vate F. Jamison, 


delivery and full count guaranteeed. D., 
Summerville, 


FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Farms for Sale—140 © Write for information. 

A. Kennedy, Spies 

360 Acres—Moore SS cultivated; good price 
and terms, 50 Acres near Newbern, highly improvec 
Also many ne. Tell me your wants. R. E. Prince, 
Raleigh, N. C 














LEGHORNS 


BABY CHICKS — SPECIAL 


Price on Single Comb White Leghorn Chicks. 
Strong and Vigorous, from our Special matings of 
6,000 FANCY BREEDERS 
With an egg record unsurpassed Special Price 
for May and June, $4.25 per 25; $8 per 30; $15 
per 100 Safe delivery guaranteed by parcel post. 
Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., 
ENSLEY, ALABAMA. 

















S.C. WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS | 


One Breed Only. Husky Baby Chicks a Specialty. 
From large type English utility strain hens, weigh- 
ing from 4 to 6 Ibs hag? a an winners, East 
Tennessee Division Fai 

THEY LAY MORE ‘a1G EeG6es 
What I sell to you is pro luc ed on my own yards. 
Baby Chicks, postpaid, 25c each; $22.50 per 100. 
Eggs. $5 and $3 per 15 
W. A. McTEER, Box B, KNOXVILLE, TENN. | 
3 - 














OTHER STATES 


Cotton is King at Seagraves, Gaines County, Texas— 
Where they have no Boll Weevils, no Chinch Bugs and 
no Pink Boll Worms, and where you can raise from a 
half to three-quarters of a bale of cotton and from 30 to 
40 bushels of corn to the acre. We are offering to sell 
the Spearman Farm Lands in quantities to suit the 
purchaser at from $10 to $18 per acre with a small 
cash payment and on long time and at a low rate of 
interest. If you are interested in acquiring a home 
for yourself and family where you can have an abund- 
ance of pure fresh water and a healthful climate, write 
a card today to A. SoRelle, Gen. Agt., 8 Santa Fe 
Bidg., Seagraves, Texas, for a descriptive pamphlet 
giving full information about this country and the plan 
of purchase. This is a good country to live in, a g 
country to make money in and it is a good country to 
raise a family in. It is the coming grain and cotton 








SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


$135 Month—Become Ratlway Mail Clerks—List po- 
sitions free. Write immediately. Franklin Institute, 
mA 











Dept. E-142, Rochester, 

Become Automobile Experts — Hundreds vacancies. 
$45 week. earn while earning. Write Franklin In 
stitute, Dept. E-419, Rochester Y 

Women-Girls, Learn Dress Designing — $35 week. 
Learn while earning. Samy Franklin 


le lessons free. 
Institute, Dept. E-540, Bochenter, Y 
Learn at Home or Schocl—Bookkeeping, Shorthand— 
On credit. Positions guaranteed. Edwards College, 
Winston-Salem, N. C., and High Point, N. C 
Become Expert Milliners—$125 month. Earn while 
learning. Sample lessons free. Write imme uaey 
N 














Franklin Institute, Dept. E-824, Rochester, 

Earn $110 to $250 Monthly—Expenses paid, as Rail- 
way Traffic Inspector. Position guarantee 1 after 3 
months’ spare-time study, or money refunded. Excel- 
lent opportunities. Write for et, G-92, 





free booklet, 
Business Training Inst., Buffalo, N. Y 


HELP OR POSITION WANTED 


Annan 
Salesmen Wanted—To gell coal to your 
Earn a week’s pay in an hour. 
3510 Bo 


Stand 








mon 

Side Line 
trade in carload lots. 
For particulars, write, Washington Coal Co., 
Racine, Chicago. 





SALESMEN 

Fruit Tree Salesmen—Profitable, pleasant permanent 
work. Good side line for farmers, teachers and others, 
( cord Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, — Ga, : 

~Agents—Make a Dollar an Hour—Sell Mendets, a 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample package free, Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


~~ PPP PLL PPP PDL LILI 

















Ilemstitching and Picoting—At 10c yard. Any color 
of thread furnished. Mrs. H. L. Creech, Hickory, | 
North Carolina. : 

Bargains in Cheviots, Gingham, Domestic, Suitings, 
Outing—Write for samples and prices. B. & BR. Mfg. 
Co Dept. C, Tupelo, Miss 





























MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


BAasy CHICKS-- At Reduced Prices --BABY CHICKS 
0,000 Weekly of Leading Purebred Varieties. 
All bss pm are strtotly high-grade; from mature breed- 
ers only My hens are unsurpassed as money waters 
Brown and White ero 2 25 chicks, $4; 50, $8; 
$15; 500, $70; 1,000, $135 
White and Barred Rocks, Wyandottes, Rhode Island 
Reds, Buff Orpingtons—25, $5; 50, $9; 100, $17; 





500, $80. Live delivery guaranteed by prepaid 
parcel post. “a8 
Choice Enos for Hatching, mixed chicks—25, $3.50; 
6.5 100, 


10- Weeks-old. Leghorn Pullets—$1 each. Valuable cir- 
cular c. RMAN, KNOXVILLE, TENN 























TYPE 


who carries 
records average 11,424.12 pounds milk and 59 
made in Class G 


reasonable prices. 


WADDINGTON FARM, 


UNIFORMITY 
WADDINGTON FARM GUERNSEYS—"**°F® ®¥,2%3- 20RDER RAIDER 


29.7 per cent of MAY ROSE Blood; 19 A. 
2.31 pounds butter-fat; 


Sire of 


SONS AND GRANDSONS OF THIS NOTED SIRE, and out of high-producing dams, for eale at 
Federal Accredited Herd No. 18844. 


PRODUCTION 


R. daughters, 
thirteen 


whose completed 
of these records 


WHEELING, W. VA. 
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—THE OLD RELIABLE ILLINOIS HATCHERY— 
Choice, Select Chicks From Heavy Laying Hens 
White and Brown Leghorns, 50. $7: 
100, $13; 500, $62.50 Barred Rocks 
and 8S. C, Reds, 50, $8; 100, $15; 500, 
72.50. White Wyandottes, White 
Rocks, R. C. Reds, 50, $8.50; 100, 
$16; 500, $77.50. Black Langshan, 
Buff Orpington, Parks’ Barred Rocks, 
50, $9; 100, $17; 500, $82.50. S. © 
Anconas, 33l-egg strain, 50, $9.50; 
100, $18; 500, “eer. 50. 100 per cent 
live delivery guaranteed. Prepaid par- 
Suéer now from this ad and save time 

erence: State Bank. Catalog Free. 
MILLER” HATCHERY. Box 504, HEYWORTH, ILL. 





cel poet. 








a‘ 
SUNBEAM HATCHERY 
CHICKS—From 12 leading va- 
rieties, heavy laying fowls. Leg- 


horns, Rocks, Reds Wyandottes, 
Anconas, Minorcas, Orpingtons. 
Produced under my personal su- 


pervision. 100 per cent live de- 
livery right to your door, by pre- 
paid parcel post, guaranteed. Get 
res catalog and order NOW. 
Box 31, Findlay, Ohio. 
atl 





H. B. T! TIPPIN, 








= 


CHICKS, $12.50 PER 100 AND UP 


From hens selected for vigor and heavy 
laying qualities. Barred and White 
ocks, Rose and Single Comb Reds, 
Buff Orpingtons, White Wyandottes, 
Anconas, S. C. White, Brown and Buff 
Leghorns. Prepaid parcel post right to 
your door. 
100 Per Cent Live Delivery Guaranteed. 
Get Free Circular and Prices. 
Kirkersville Hatchery, Box 503, 











Kirkersville, Ohio. 








Customers report pullets la 
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C. S. McCALL, 


THIS WELL BRED GUERNSEY BULL IS OFFERED 


BONNIE WARRIOR OF APPIN 70031 


A Grandson of LANGWATER WARRIOR 70031. 
Sire—FALCON’S PROUD WARRIOR 47559. 
Dam—FALCON’S BONNIE 81303. 

A. R. 381.19 Ibs. Fat, Class F. 


For Prices, Write 





BENNETTSVILLE, S. C. 














Careful Selection Is Important!———> 


iv YOU are in need of Choice Dairy Cattle, I am competent, by 
training and experience, to assist you in your selection. Address 


DR. O. N. J OHNSON, N° APPLETON, WISCONS! 

















DUROC-JERSEYS 


POLAND-CHINAS 











“BEECHCROFT” 


IMPROVED 
DUROCS 
Your Money’s Worth. 


C. Porter Claxton, 


BELL BUCKLE, TENNESSEE. 


























We Collect Accounts, Notes, Claims Anywhere in i, all 
the world. No charges unless collected. May's Col- winter. varieties to select from 
‘ 1 Agency, Somerset, Ky tale Mm chicks via prepaid » cel. post 
e delivery guarant leased cus- 
AUTO SUPPLIES te mers 5 every state, 19th season. 
Automobile Owners, Garagemen, Mechanics, Repair- att ae 
Send for free copy of this month’s issue. It con- LER POULTRY FARMS 
atins helpful, instructive information on overhauling, a te LANCASTER, MO. 
ignition troubles, wiring, carburetors, storage baticries, 
¢ Over 140 pages, illustrated. Send for free copy 
today. Automobile Digest, 638 Butler sldg., Cincin- 
I Ohio 
BEES 
“Florida First’? Queen Bees— Bred from finest lialian 
stock. Cireular free, Indian River Apiaries, Wilson, o-qualasy — 14 POPULAR BREEDS 
Florida epaid Delivery. 
We have semeveae Of satisfied customers in every 
BEEWARE Southern state. Write for Free Catalog, full | 
Bee Hives—Best and cheapest Write for catalog. useful information. 
1 Stover Aplaries, Mayhew, Miss RNWOOD POULTRY YARDS, 
- we th — Dopt. F-23, Crandall, indiana 
HONEY 
Pure Palmetto Honey—By repaid parcel post, 12 
hs $2.40 R, C. Boswell, Wilson, Fla. Sample, 


cents 





KODAK FINISHING 
Kodak Finishing by Mail—Films Developed Free— 
Prints 3 to 6e, W. W. White, Drawer 1112, Birming- 
ham, Alabama. 

















BABY CHICKS 


Dae guaranteed. Selected 


. ° 
Reg. Biy Type Duroc-Jersey Pigs 
Out of 600 to 700-pound Sows. 

One 800-Ih. Sow, Bred Gilt and Service Boar for Sale. 
Write us or visit the Farm. 

DEEP RIVER DUROC FARM, RAMSEUR, N. C. 





. ° 
Riverside Herd of Meadow Durocs 
We can supply large type, heavy boned FALL poane 
and GILTS. Are booking orders for SPRING PIGS. 
RIVERSIDE FARMS, 


S. Hagan & Son, Route 4, Owensboro, Ky. 





show 





POLAND-CHINAS 
Boars, Gilts and Pigs. 


Carrying the blood of &800-Ib. sows, 
1,000-tb. boars, and of champions. 
Strains 


R. H. 


BIG TYPE 


which hold all sale and 


ring records. 


“It Pays “to Buy 
the Best.’’ 


Hatter, Boligee, Ala. 








oe 





eee ene 


HOLSTEINS 





©}. 4, 6's 





ig Dp . 
White and Barred Roeks, 
White Wyandottes, 
Brown and White Leghorns, 














0. 1. C Purebred Pigs 0... 











MACHINERY Anconas, Pit Games. Of the highest breeding, at $15 each, or $28 per pair, 
or Sale—One low & Grain ag al -hand, Catalog Free. no akin, at 2 months old. 
in good shape. H Perry, Zebulon Cc SERVICE BOARS AND GILTS 
KENTUCKY HATCHERY ig = “egy “ ge 
: ROOFING ‘ 332 W. 4th, Lexington, Ky. Ww. |. OWEN, Route 2, BEDFORD, VA. 
Roofing--Galvanized 5-V crimp roofing; painted tin 
ind galvanized shingles; rubber roofing; slate-sur- 
faced roofing and shingle-roll; asphalt shingles; Johns- 


Manville asbestos shingles; Richardson wall board; 
‘ge roll, valley, gutters, downspouts, skylights, ven- 
itors, cornices Write us for prices. We furnish 
echanies to erect our goods when desired. Budd- 

Piper Roofing Co., Distributers, Durham, N. C 

PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights—Write to B. P. 
hburne, registered patent lawyer, 382 McGill Bldg., 


hington, D. ¢ _ 
PRINTING 
Printed—$1.75. 

















00 White sic, apni Times-News, 
(reedmoor, N. C 

250 Envelopes— ee ig a 
Press, Bear Creek, ° 





$1.75, postpaid. Womble 





“SYRUP 


New Georgia Cane Syrup—Delicious, thick, bright 
Syrup, as fine as can be made. Six 10-Ib. cans to case, 
$2.75. J. F. Ratliff & Son, Blackshear, Ga. 

Syrup, Syrup—Our Famous Sugar Refiners’ Syrup— 
Guaranteed to please; also not to sour during summer 
time, 60-gallon barrels, 30c gallon; cash with order. 

















12 MILLION CHICKS FOR 1922—Postage paid, 95 
Month’s F Free 


per cent live arrival guaranteed. eed 
with each order. A hatch every week all year. 40 
Breeds Chicks. 4 Breeds Ducklings. Selected and 


Exhibition Grades. a oe at right prices. 
Catalog Free. Stamps appreciated 
NABOB HATCHERIES, Dept. 58, Gambler, Ohio. 





Make Big Layers 
Money in King- bred 


Prize-winning chicks at lowest Ah 


Best paying 
and 
Hfatchea under wapervition 


PUREBRED POULTRY 


MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


|__BABY CHICKS AND EGGS— 


SPECIAL SUMMER PRICES 
On our Bred-to-lay Strains of White and Brown 
Leghorns, Barred oe ks, Reds, Anconas, 
Minorcas and Orpingto) 
EGGS: $1.50 — 15; $8 per 100. 
MIXED CHICKS for frotlers. Promet delivery. 
Be eure that you have our new summer circular 
before ordering elsewhere. 


BANKER & BANKER, Box 0, Knoxville, Tenn. 
ee — 


QUALITY Chicks and Eggs 


20,000 PURE BRED BREEDERS, 12 varieties. 



































Samples sent for 15c. LaGrange Gro. Co., LaGrange, sor King. Send far FREE catalog today Best laying strains. Incubate 10,000 eggs daily. 
North Carolina KING CHICK HATCHERY Catalog Free. Prewar prices. Free live delivery. 
TOBACCO Box 533 jowa City, Missouri Poultry Farms, Columbia, Missouri. 
Homespun Tobacco—5 Ibs., $1.25; 15 Ibs., $3. Send 

ne Oo aw wi > abet ra . - “et i TIFFANY’S J NEW 10W PRICE ON JUNE 
Joneamane’ iokaie On CHICKS SUPERIOR DUCKLINGS BRISTOL CHICKS—From Motintain Raised 
Natura 5 : CHICKS—Wyandottes, Reds, Rocks, and Leghorns. stock. Send for our free catalog 

Ds Ne? 50 a Fo Ss. $18: : 10 _ oa DUCKLINGS—Pekin, Rouen and Indian Runner. of seven popular varieties. 
"o money. Pay when received. Tobacco Growers’ Catalog Free. BRISTOL CHICK HATCHERY, 

Bristol, Va.-Tenn. 


Union, 


Paducah, Ky. 


Aldham Poultry Farm, Rt. 3P, Phoenixville, Pa. 

















ORMSBY. 


ited herd, 





KING SEGIS-ORMSBY Brooding | 


“The Blood fase at have made Holsteir His’ 
BULL CALVES—T 


Large number of yearly records. Ormsby cross now 
being introduced. 
BUY YOUR NEXT HERD SIRE from an accred- 


HOLLINS HERD ACCREDITED. 
JOS. A. TURNER, Mor., 


he blood of KING SEGIS and 
Blood 8. 


of KING SEGIS dominates. 


where all cows are given yearly records. 


Dept. F, Hollins, Va. 





SHORTHORNS 











Would You 
INCREASE 


‘| Your Income? 
Improve your market by im- 
proving et you have to sell. 

nvest in S$ horns. 

American Shorthorn Breeders’ 

Association, 


Ave. 
5 Ilinols, 





for milk and 





. TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


eens 


INEHURST FAR 


LEONARD TUFTS - OWNER: 
BERKSHIRES - AYRSHIRES: 
AYRSHIRES - 


Our AYRSHIRES again lead all breeds in the state 
fat. We have a few good BULL CALVES 





that are for sale to farmers, at farmers’ prices. One 
of them may 
PINEHURST 


change your loss to a profit. 
ARM, PINEHURST, N. C. 





Your Choice of Six Styles 


Two new mineral-surfaced shingles have 
been added to the Barrett Everlastic line— 
“Octo-Strip and Giant”. The complete Ever- 
lastic line is briefly described below. . 


Everlastic Octo-Strip Shingles 


A new Barrett shingle that is the 
latest development in the strip 
shingle. Beautiful red or green 
mineral surface. Made in a form 
that offers a variety of designs in 
laying. 


Everlastic Giant Shingles 


Another new Everlastic Shingle identical in shape 
with Everlastic Single Shingles but considerably 
heavier and thicker. They are “giants” for 
strength and durability. 


Everlastic “Rubber” Roofing 


This is one of our most popular roofings. It is 
tough, pliable, elastic, durable and very low in 
price. It is easy to lay; no skilled labor required. 


Everlastic Mineral-Surfaced Roofing 


The most beautiful and enduring roll roofing made. 
Surfaced with everlasting mineral in art-shades of 
red or green. Requires no painting. 


Everlastic Multi-Shingles 


Four shingles in one. Made of high grade water- 
proofing materials with a red or green mineral sur- 
face. When laid they look ‘exactly like individual 
shingles. Fire-resisting. Need no painting. They 
are tough, elastic, durable. 


Everlastic Single Shingles 


Same red or green material as the Multi-Shingles 
but made ! 1 individual shingles ; size, 8 x 1234 inches. 








for the Farm— 


ODAY throughout the countryside we 

see multitudes of farm buildings with 
artistic, colorful roofs. For the progressive 
farmer realizes that such roofs increase the 
value of his buildings while their improved | a ae 
appearance elevates his standing in the com- ne peta, Ro 
munity. ings can be laid over the old rool 


Such handsome roofs may be had at moderate cost with 
Barrett Everlastic Roofings. All four styles of Everlastic Shin- 
gles and one of the roll roofings have a surface of everlasting 
mineral in either a cool green or a soft red. 


But in addition to being good-looking, a roof to be satisfac- 
tory must last—must be free of trouble and upkeep expense. 


Even an expert can’t judge roofing quality by appearance. 
There is only one sure way to select roofing. See that the 
brand you buy bears the Barrett Everlastic label. This is your 
guarantee of an artistic, moderately priced roof that will give 
long years of satisfactory service—a roof backed by The 
Barrett Company with its sixty years of roofing experience. 
Illustrated booklets free on request. 


The Gault Company <p> 


Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Cleveland 
Birmingham Kansas City encnpatio Dallas 
J anal + Enh . 


Cincinnati Pittsburgh 
Syracuse Peoria 
Lebanon Youngetown 
Elizabeth Buffale 
Jacksonville 


Now York Chicago 

Detroit New Orleans 
Atlanta Duluth Salt Lake City Bangor 
Milwaukee Toledo Colurabus Richmond Latrobe Bethlehem 
Baltimore Omaha Houston Denver 





THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limite!t: Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Vanoouver, St. John, N. B., Halifac, © & 











